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The work of faith, the labour of love, and the patience 
of hope illustrated; in the Life and Death of the Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, late pastor of the Baptist church at 
hettering, and secretary to the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, from its commencement in 1792. Chiefly extract- 
ed from his own papers, by Joun Rytanp, D. D. 
Charlestown, printed by Samuel Etheridge, 1818. pp. 
362, Svo. 


Tue venerable author of the biography before us com- 
mences the preface to his work, in the following impres- 
sive manner. ‘ Expecting very shortly to have all my 
springs of action examined at the tribunal of an impartial 
iudge, I do not hesitate to profess, that I have undertaken 
this office of giving a faithful representation of my dear 
departed brother’s life, not under the influence of any wish 
to display my skill as a writer of biography, nor yet to ap- 
near as acritic on his publications; but with the hope of 
promoting pure and undefiled religion, founded on truly 
scriptural ana :vangelical principles: and also with a de- 
sire of securing to the family of my beloved friend the pro- 
fits which may result from laying this sketch of his history 
before the public.” “ Most of our common acquaintance 
are well aware that I was his oldest and most intimate 
friend; and though my removal to Bristol, above twenty 


years ago, placed us at a distance from each other, yet a 
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constant correspondence was all along maintained; and, 
to me at least, it seemed a tedions interval if more than a 
fortnight elapsed without my receiving a letter from him.” 

<‘ | always considered him and brother Sutcliff and my- 
self, as more closely united to each other, than either of 
us was to any one else. No one of those that grew up 
with me in the work of the Lord, had a higher share in 
my esteem than Mr. Fuller; and the task he assigned me 
at his death, is some evidence that F did not impose upon 
myself, in supposing that I possessed a peculiar interest in 
his affection. But as I affirmed at his funeral, so I agam 
avow my persuasion, that our intimate friendship did not 
blind either of us to the defects or faults of the others but 
rather showed itself in the freedom of affectionate remark 
on whatever appeared to be wrong. I know but one relt- 
gious subject on which there was any material difference 
of judgment between us; and on that point I repeatedly 
expressed myself more freely and strongly to him, than I 
did to any man in England; yet without giving him of- 
fence.” 

We are therefore, according to our author’s own decla- 
ration, to look in this publication, for the portrait of a 
valuable and active mimister of the gospel, drawn by the 
hand of an aged friend, who thoroughly knew him, from 
long intimacy in the intercourse of private friendship, and 
much intercourse in the duties of the same public charac- 
ter. We have a right accordingly to expect a correct and 
distinct outline of the true character of the man, while the 
age and dignity of the writer, and the solemn prospects 
immediately before him, secure us against all fears of ex- 
aggerationsand panygeric. These expectations will not be 
disappointed in reading this volume. Mr. Fuller appears 
before us as a man of strong manly good sense, candid 
m the investigation of truth, and conscientiously industri- 
ous in promoting its interests; a man of integrity, industry, 
| Appear and disinterestedness; with talents more sa- 
lid than splendid; more blessed with a sound understand- 
ing, than with brilliancy of genius; a sensible writer, ra- 
ther than an eloquent one; addicted to speculations, with 
a view always to their practical tendency; as little dis- 
posed to submit to dictation, as a man of sense and in- 
tegrity ought to be; capable of kindling when unreasona- 
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bly opposed; setting a due value on principles which had 
cost him much toilsome investigation; ready to oppose a 
sturdy temper to the encroachments of self-important men; 
and particularly distinguished by an inextinguishable ar- 
dour, and indefatigable industry, in promoting the exten- 
sion and success of the gospel. The writer has no trick- 
ery of exhibition, ne displays to make in the arts of fine 
writing, no disposition to exhibit his hero either better or 
worse, or any other way, than he actually was. And upon 
the whole this biography makes an impression on the mind 
of the reader, by its simplicity and candour, much deeper 
and more lasting, than the artificial paintings of eulogy 
ever can effect. We have read biographies of much more 
ambitious pretension, but we have rarely met with any, 
which afford so just a view of the hero in his length and 
breadth, and ‘ull proportions, and exact dimensions, as 
this life of Fuller, written by his honest old friend, who 
with the judgment seat of Jehovah before his eyes, “speaks 
the truth as he thinketh in his heart.” 

We are not of the opinion of Dr. Johnson, who in his 
extravagant admiration of biography, thinks that the life 
of any man is worthy of being committed to paper On 
the contrary we are of opinion that the great crowd of 
mankind should be permitted to go quietly to their repose 
in the grave, accompanied by their weeping friends: and 
commemorated only by the stone which tells us how 
long they lived on earth. Biography should be reserved 
for those men who live on this earth after they are dead, 
in the fruits of their genius, in the splendour of their 
achievements, and above all, in the effects of that moral 
machinery which they contrived and putin motion for the 
melioration of the human condition. Even within these 
narrow bounds, Andrew Fuller is entitled to a place in the 
Westminster Abbey of biography. He fought a hard fight 
to know the gospel for himself, when he had gained the 
light, he put it not under the bushel, but set it on the can- 
die-stand for the use of others; without ostentation, he 
operated on society at large; without extensive learning, 
he did more for divine truth, than many of the most learn- 
ed men of his age, and displayed the true indefatigable 
spirit of English industry, by devoting every moment of 
his time to enterprise and action. 
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There is another charm in this volume. Till very late- 
ly the Baptists, like all other sects of religionists, display- 
ed a disposition to set a most disproportioned value on their 

eculiarities. Res humane sunt flebile ludibrium, 1t 1s 
really a tearful jest, to see the whole of christianity so of- 
ten rested on a point, which (whether right or wrong,) 1s 
confined to a small fragment of the christian community. 
The work before us is not blurred with this blotch. The 
writer is a Baptist, and assigns sufficient importance to the 
peculiarity of that denomination, but he does not make it 
christianity. There is a liberal way of thinking in this 
volume, and we rejoice to see that liberal way of thonking 
growing in all-denominations of christians. The Antipoedo- 
Baptists, and Pedo-Baptists, have already held commu- 
nion with each other, at the Lord’s table im India, and 
will soon do the same all over the world, notwithstanding 
the importunate clamours of a few violent partizans, dri- 
ven into insignificance every day by the generous spirit of 
our age. 7 

The interest created by the name of Andrew Fuller, 
does not arise from this cause, that he was a good man, for 
there have been hundreds as good as he; nor that he was 
a great man, for thousands have been greater; but that he 
was an original man, who by the mere force of his honesty 
and integrity, and industry. in the pursuit of religious 
truth, detected errors in his party, and actually reformed 
them in spite of all opposition. He was a reformer; and 
the fruits of his reformation will be everlasting. 

To trace the progress of the human mind, in arts, arms, 
science, Civilization, and religion, by means of accurate 
historical documents, is the most delightful, and certainly 
the most profitable employment of inquisitive thousht. 
Released from the fascinations of theory and hypothesis, 
and the wanderings of wild conjecture, the human under- 
standing acquires firmness and assurance in its conclusions, 
while it has the actual facts and oceurrences before it, from 
whence those conclusions necessarily flow. It is a pity that 
the facilities are so few for pursuing the study of religion, 
moral science, and politics, in this manner. Almost all 
the formal histories are formed ona theory; their authors 
have ends to gain, and points to support; and viewing facts 
through the spectacles of atheory, they contrive to see what. 
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they wish to find, and thus history becomes a fable, ian 
erder to establish the preconceived moral of the fabulist. 
Hence while we think we are reading the history of a na- 
tion or people, we are only tracing by a few tracks of events 
and occurrences, the dreams of a speculatist, who calls 
himself a historian. It is highly desirable to obtain some 
means of correcting the calculations which history gene- 
rally leads us to form. The best means for this purpose 
undoubtedly i is, acandid observation of the movements of 
society In our day; next to that, we reckon the biography 
ef eminent men, who not content to float, like drift-wood, 
along the current of society, have actually given direction 
and impetus to the current itself. The biographer has this 
advantage, that in narrating the opinions, manners and 
actions of his hero, he without perhaps thinking of it, lets 
us into the secret of those principles which governed that 
age, and camot avoid touching on principles which govern 
society and human nature in every age. We think that 
the present honest biography of Andrew Fuller, casts great 
light upon the history of religious parties and opinions, 
and therefore we propose to bestow upon it particular at- 
tention. 

Our author informs us that the English Baptists, like 
other sects, had got split into hostile factions, under the 
names of Calvinists and Arminians. “The Western Bap- 
tist Association,” says he, ‘* had its rise much earlier, and 
was for many years, kept up by the Baptists, as suc 
without any regard to their- different principles in other 
respects. The consequence of this was, their general 
meetings were found to be rather pernicious than useful; as 
there was scarcely a mecting of the kind, but some unhappy 
differences arose between “the Calvinistic and Arminian 
ministers.’ 

In the ose of Southey’s life of Wesley, which ap- 
peared in our last number, we showed that what are cal- 
led the Calvinistic and Arminian systems of theology arise 
from two different ways of arranging our ideas; the one 
taking for its basis the supreme agency of God, and the 
other taking for its foundation the free and accountable 
agency of man. Lach therefore is founded upon a prime 
and undeniable truth; but a truth, the beunds and limits 
of which transcend the comprehension of the human mind, 
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While each of these principles is kept within its own 
bounds, they do good and not harm; but when, like the 
monarchs of this world, they push their conquests towards 
and beyond the frontiers, when each must reign alone, sole 
monarch and autocrat of the whole universe of human 
thought, then truth 1s laid waste and desolate; and no 
matter which monarch is victerious, for he reigns over a 
vast and boundless region of emptiness. 

Our biographer gives us an edifying account of the ex- 
travagance to which each of the two theories in question 
was carried by the English Baptists. First in respect to 
the Arminian Baptists, he says: ‘The English Baptists 
have usually been divided into two distinct bodies, by their 
different views of the doctrines of grace. The General 
Baptists are so called, from their maintaining the senti- 
ment of general redemption. Many of the old churches 
of this sort, have gone from general redemption to no re- 
demption, or from Arminianism to Arianism and Socinian- 
ism.”” Such was the progress of the Armiuian Baptists, 
reasoning out their radical principle witheut suffering 
themselves to be checked and limited by other principles. 

The case was not essentially different with the Calvin- 
istic Baptists; in reasoning out their radizal principle 
without check or control from other truths, they set the 
gospel at defiance. Qur author says, “the Particular 
Baptists espouse the Calvinistic sentiments, on what are 
ealled the five points,” &c. ‘In their zeal for these doc- 
trines, some good men, towards the beginning of the last 
century, were driven into an extreme; so as to deny that 
alt who hear the gospel, are called to that exercise of re- 
pentance and faith, which is connected with salvation. As 
far as I ean learn, this controversy, respecting what was 
then called the modern question, whether it be the duty 
of all men to whom the gospel is published, to repent and 
believe in Christ, first arose in Northamptonshire.” Our 
author goes on to trace the origin and progress of this un- 
scriptural and extremely repulsive system. He gives us 
the names of several writers, both on the negative and af- 
firmative side of this question. He ranks a Mr. Brine, 
and the famous commentator Dr. Gill, on the negative side, 
that is, they maintained that all who hear the gospel are 
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got called to repent and believe in the Lord Jesus for sal- 
vation. 
It was in this state of hyper-calvinism, or fatalism, and 
antinomianism, that Andrew Fuller was ealled, in his 
youthful days, to take a part in the controversy; not as a 
man plunging into metaphysical profundities, in order to 
display his genius and lead a party: but first as a consci- 
entious youth, anxious to learn his duty, and next asa 
minister of the gospel, studious to preach the trath. We 
eannot ge into the detail of this subject, but we request 
those who are driving Calvinism te fatalism, to read the 
life of Andrew Fuller; we neither ask them, nor wish them 
to adopt all his sentiments and reasonings, but we think 
that they may profit by tracing the operations of his intel- 
jigent and honest mind, in beating out the path towards 
scriptural trath and human duty. He struggled with error 
and false philesophy alone, yet he was not alone, for God 
was withhim. We glory to see a gaffant and honest spirit 
thus flung into the roaring tide of satanic philosophy, buf- 
feting the waves for life and immortality. 
Ponto nox incubat atro: 


Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus eether, 
Preesentemque viro intentant omnia mortem. 


To many of our readers it will appear a strange thing 
and a prodigy, that ever any man should have doubted, 
whether it be a sinner’s duty to repent of his sin, and to 
Believe on the Son of God revexled to him in the gospel. 
and to Icve the Lord his God with aH his heart, and in 
fine, to comply with all the laws of piety and morality re- 
vealed in the hoiy scriptures. And truly a strange thing 
it is, and a pre<igy of prodigies. 

Monstrum, horrendtum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 

Yet it is am absolute fact, that men have been found 
who did deny, and we believe there are this day men who’ 
do deny, that a sinner is bound to believe in Christ, to re- 
pent of his sins, and obey the law of God. Simple honest 
ehristians may wonder at the tale, but let them not ques- 
tion the truth of the report. For it isa fact! And if it 
be asked, who were the men, and of what sort, who have 
broached and supported such abominable absurdities?— 
We answer, they were not weak men, nor ignorant men, 
nor illiterate men, nor impious men, nor wreligious men, 
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nor obscure men: but they were men of talents, ahd sone 
of them men of great learning; pious men many of them 
were beyond all doubt, and many of them preachers of 
the gospel; able writers, powerful reasoners, and eloquent 
orators, whom we must love, and admire, and confute at 
the same time. But if you ask, how such men could pos- 
sibly fall into such absurd and detestable errors?—we an- 
swer, without hesitation, by metaphysical speculations on 
christianity! And we do aver, that if certain data are 
admitted, the conclusion that sinners cannot be called to 
believe, repent, and obey the spiritual law, is strictly lo- 
gical and conclusive. : 
Mr. Fuller was descended ef pious parents, yet from 
his biography, and particularly from sonie letters of his 
own, we are led to suspect that, by reason of their opin- 
ions, they were not attentive to the religious education of 
their children, though nothing is said directly to that 
effect. It is certain from his own account, that his youth- 
ful conduct was, in many particulars, such as most chris- 
tian parents would think a disgrace to themselves to tol- 
erate in their children. In his fifteenth year, however, 
he obtained that change in views and feelings, in conduct 
and character, which appeared ever after to himself and 
others to be true conversion. He had great difficulties to 
encounter at that time and for many years afterwards, by 
reason of the indistinct and erroneous views of the gog- 
pel which he had received from the religious society in 
which he was brought ups for he did not know that it was 
the duty and privilege of every sinner to come to Jesus 
for salvation. In his twentieth year he was called to the 
ministry. Of his doctrinal views at this period, he 
speaks as follows: ‘*With respect to the system of doc- 
trine which I had been used to hear from my youth, it 
was in the high calvinistic, or rather hyper-calvinistie 
strain; admitting nothing spiritually good to be the duty 
of the unregenerate, and nothing to be addressed to them 
in a way of exhortation, except what related to external 
obedience. Outward services might be required, such as 
an attendance on the means of grace, and abstinence from 
gross evils might be enforced: but nothing was said to 
them from the pulpit, in the way of warning them to flee 
from the wrath to come, or inviting them to apply to 
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Christ for salvation.” Light had begun to break in on 
the mind of Mr. Fuller with respect to these subjects; he 
had some principles which would not permit it to rest at 
ease in this mode of preaching; he was uneasy, dissatis- 
fied, and inquisitive to find the truth. “Our late dis- 
putes,” says he, “had furnished me with some few prin- 
ciples inconsistent with these notions, yet I did not per- 
ceive their bearing at first, and durst not, for some years, 
address an invitation to the unconverted to come to Jesus. 
I began however tu doubt whether I had got the truth re- 
specting this subject. This view of things did not seem 
to comport with the ideas which I had imbibed concerning 
the” (natural) “power of man to do the will of God. I 
perceived that the will of God was not confined to mere 
outward actions, but extended to the inmost thoughts and 
intents of the heart. The distinction of duties therefore 
into internal and external, and making the latter the 
only concern of the unregenerate, wore a suspicious ap- 
pearance. But as I perceived this reasoning would 
affect the whole of my preaching, I moved on with slow 
and trembling steps; and, having to feel my way out of a 
labyrinth, I was a long time ere I felt satisfied.” 

We shall just quote a passage from one of Mr. Ful- 
ler’s letters, not so much for its connexion with the present 
subject, as on account of its practical good sense, which, 
though no science, is fairly worth the seven. He is 
speaking of certain theological speculations bandied ia his 
day. “There were two things in particular for which 
he pleaded: that God did not and could not decree to per- 
mit evil, without being the author of it—and that he 
would have glorified his elect, though sin had never in- 
tervened. ‘The way in which I obtained satisfaction as 
to the first was, I perceived that God Aed permitted evil; 
and that which he had done it could not be wrong to de- 
cree or purpose to do, unless it were wrong to purpose to 
do what is right.* And as to the second I thought it 


idle to speculate on what God could or would have done, 


concerning his elect, if sir had never intervened, when 


all his revealed counsels went on the supposition of its ex- 
istence. Even the incarnation of his Son, was to ‘destroy 
the works of the devil.’ Bunyan would have called these 


* Dr. Edward Williams has proved, that there was no need of a decree to permit evil: 
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questions, ‘nuts which spoil the children’s teeth.’ I have 
considered an attachment to them as resembling the chew- 
ing of certain narcotics, of which, though they are disa- 
greeable at first, yet by a little use of them, some persons 
become so fond, as to prefer them to their bread. They 
were things however which [ did not seek; but they fell 
in my way, and I am thankful now that they did.” 

At last we come to his deliverance from the cramped 
systematic way in which he had preached the gospel. 
“The next year, 1775, I visited London, where I met 
with a pamphlet, the contents of which revived all my 
doubts on what was called the high calvinistic system, or 
the system of Dr. Gill, Mr. Brine, and others, as to the 
duty of sinners, and of ministers in addressing them. It 
was written by Dr. Abraham Taylor, of London. It 
was not so much his reasoning, however, as the passages 
of scripture which he brought forward, which made so 
deep an impression on my mind, that I could not forget 
them, nor help feeling that my preaching was anti-scrip- 
tural, and defective in many respects.” He goes on to 
say, ‘My change of views on these subjects, never aba- 
ted my zeal for the doctrine of salvation by grace; but in 
some respects increased it. I never had any predilection 
for Arminianism, which appeared to me to ascribe the 
difference between one sinner and another, not to the 
grace of God, but to the good improvement of grace 
given us in common with others. Yet I saw those whom I 
thought to be godly men, both among Arminiaas and Calvin- 
ists, and as I now accounted them, hyper-calvinists. I per- 
ceived that men’s characters are not always formed by their 
avowed principles; that we may hold a sound faith, with- 
out its having that hold of us as to form our spirit and 
conducts that we may possess an erroneous creed, and yet 
our spirit and conduct may be formed nearly irrespective 
of its in short, that there is a difference between princi- 
ples and opintons; the one are the actual moving causes 
which lie at the root of our actions, the other often float 
in the mind, without being reduced to practice.” 

We have dealt largely in extracts to illustrate the for- 
mation of Mr. Fuller’s mind; because we consider the 
formation of a human mind, and particularly the forma- 
tion of the mind of a gospel minister, as the noblest work, 
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which God effects upon earth, and one which requires a 
more varied instrumentality than any other. And it is a 
matter of great curiosity and consequence to fall upon an 
eminent self-made man (that we may use a common phrase) 
Jike Andrew Fuller. Our documents for studying his 
character are large and authentic; and young ministers 
have a peculiar interest in studying its gradual develope- 
ment. The following sentence deserves to be written in 
letters of gold. He is speaking concerning the duty of 
the gospel ministers to exhort, beseech and command all 
sinners to come to the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. 
“J made a point however,” says he, “of not introducing 
the subject in the pulpit, till my judgment was fixed.” 
Clarum et nobile exemplum! Religious babblers, and re- 
ligious scribblers, who from the pulpit and from the press 
fling out their unexamined indigested speculations and 
conjectures, are the greatest pest and curse of the church 
of God; the most despicable of talkers they would be, 
were they not so dangerous. 

After serving the church at Soham, where he was first 
settled in the ministry, for nine yea’s; Mr. Fuller was call- 
ed to remove from his beloved charge, and undertake 
another; a circumstance of the most painful description 


which can occur in the Jot of gospel minister. Through- 
out the whole he appears have conducted himself with 


great humility and conscentious tenderness, not without t 
mixture of deep depression and melancholy. The step 


however had become absolutely necessary. His people 
who seem to have bad an immense fund of metaphysical 


speculations mixed «p with a great deal of christian feel- 
ing, had turned c7itics on his preaching, and some charged 
| anism, while others reproached him with 


him with arrilp ( 
antinomia*iss- It seems that it was the manner there 
and thet, to speak out, without any regard to those deli- 


cacies of decorum, which at present are supposed to regu- 
late the intercourse between a minister and his people; 
and Mr. Fuller was charged to his face, in respect to the 
same sermon, with being what one party called an armin- 
jan and another an antinomian. Mr. Fuller could not 
temporize, but always spoke what he thought to be true. 
It is, we think, apparent that his people had got cool to- 
wards him. There was another circumstance, the little 
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patrimony or substance which he had was rapidly wasting, 
and much longer he could not stay. Yet it wounded his 
heart to leave his beloved christian friends and converts 
in Soham. “I went to the meeting to-day,” says he, 
‘with very little premeditation, thinking an upright heart 
would be prepared. I assigned two reasons for my re- 
moval, the complaints some have made of non-edification, 
and my wasting my property every year. Neither of 
these objections being answered, the church despairs. 
All is confusion! Ah! what can I do? what can they 
do? My heart would say stay, would freely go and ga- 
ther them together, and pour oil into their wounds. My 
judgment forbids me...No...No! surely I cannot go! My 
heart is overwhelmed! Lord lead me to the rock that 
is higher than I!’ ‘here is a great deal on this subject: 
and it is obvious that Mr. Fuller on the occasion cherish- 
ed sensibility ti it grew into a mental disease He final- 
ly removed to Kettering, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. 

After the full account which the biographer gives of the 
long and painful invesGgations which conducted Mr. Ful- 
ler at last to his peculiar views of the gospel; we are natu- 
rally tempted to ask, “and what did this man discover? So 
much investigation by so powerful an intellect in conjunc- 
tion with so honest a heart, andaccompanied with so much 
prayer at the throne of grace, must surely bring to light 
some recondite mystery of christian theology!” Reader, 
behold and wonder at Mr. Fuller’s great discovery, it was 
just this, that the gospel is to be preached to every crea- 
ture, and that every man and woman Who hears it, should 
be commanded to believe in Jesus for salvation, to repent 
of sin and obey the divine law in the utmes extent of its 
spiritual demands. In fact this intelligent henest man 
had discovered that it is written in the scripturw, << A]] 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in ‘he 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you, and lo I am with vou unto the end 
of the world.” ‘This was all the discovery of Andrew 
Fuller! And we assert that any child of fourteen years 
of age, of either sex, who will read the New Testament 
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once over, will believe all this, and see it clearly, and will 
not feel a moment’s doubt, or be conscious of any difficul- 
ty on the subject. 

Let it not be imagined however, that we cast any ridi- 
cule or contempt on the labours, or on the discovery of 
Mr. Fuller. On the contrary, we think that in his day, 
and under his circumstances, it was a great discovery, 
every way worthy of his talents, and toil and trouble; and 
of more importance to the sect of christians to whom he 
belonged, than all his other achievements put together. 
_ What was Luther’s great discovery? Nothing more than 
justification by faith in Christ: and the achievement has 
_ rendered his name immortal. But must not the church 
_ have been ina strange state, when this could be a discove- 
ry’ And must not the church have been in a strange state 
when it was a discovery, that all who hear the gospel are 
bound to believe and obey it? 

History, according to lord Bacon, is philosophy teaching 
by example. We think therefore that we have now a fair 
occasion of inquiring into the causes which had so com- 
pletely blinded the English particular Baptists, as to ren- 
der it necessary for Mr. Fuller to spend years of painful 
inquiry to ascertain the simple point, whether they who 
hear the gospel are under any obligation to believe it. 

What could be the cause of this extraordinary blindness? 
Mr. Fuller shall answer. ‘I found my soul drawn out in 
love to poor souls, while reading Millar’s account of El- 
liot’s labours among the North American Indians, and 
their effects on these poor barbarous savages. I found 
also a suspicion that we shackle ourselves too much, by 
taking the decrees of God as rules of action. Surel¥ 
Peter and Paul never felt such scruples in their addresses 
as we do. They addressed their hearers as men, fallen 
men; as we should warn and admonish persons who were 
blind, and on the brink of some dreadful precipice. Their 
work seemed plain before them. O that mine might be se 
before me.”” ‘This was one cause; and the quotations 
| which we have already given, show that there was ano- 
ther cause, namely, speculations on human ability and in- 
ability. Thus two metaphysical speculations, the one on 
human ability and inability, the other on the eternal de- 

; crees of God, had turned the christian faith upside down. 
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Men heard the gospel and did not know that it was eithe? 
their right or their duty to believe in Jesus Christ for sal- 
vation; they were never called upon to perform any spir- 
itual duty, the whole system of gospel administration in 
respect to the unconverted was banished from the church 
of God. What a state of things! It will be profitable to 
inquire into the gradual growth of this monstrous abuse; 
it will be edifying to trace the progress of this monstrous 
excrescence, which drained off the life’s blood and vigour 
of Christianity. How much of a minister’s time must have 
been spent in speculation on human inability and divine 
decrees, before he could abstain from calling sinners to 
repent of their sins, and turn to the Lord Jesus for salva- 
tion’ How much preaching of metaphysics must there 
have been to reconcile the public mind to the monstrous 
blasphemy, that unconverted men are under no obligation 
to love the Lord their God, with their heart and soul, and 
mind and strength? Yet these effects were produced, and 
they were produced by metaphysics. Ministers studied 
and preached metaphysics, the people heard and bel:ev- 
ed metaphysics, their prayers and their praises were me- 
taphysics, and the gospel ceased to be preached to the 
world that lieth in wickedness. 

We know that we are accused of an unreasonable hos- 
tility to the use of metaphysical reasoning in religion; 
while we make no scruple to avail ourselves of it, when 
ever it can be rendered subservient to the support of our 
own religious doctrines. With respect to the first part of 
this accusation, we acknowledge that our enmity to meta- 
physics in christian doctrine is great, but we think not 
greater than it ought to be: as to the other part of the 
charge, we beg the indulgence of a few observations. It 
is sometimes impossible to refute a metaphysical specula- 
tion without the use of metaphysical reasoning, and it is al- 
ways held to be fair and honourable to seize on an enemy’s 
Inagazine, and turn his own weapons against him. ‘This we 
acknowledge, we have often attempted to do. Direct 
scriptural quotation will not always either satisfy or si- 
lence a religious theorist; because his theory is the very 
means which he uses to argue away the meaning of your 
texts; you therefore must attack him with his own wea- 
pons. But as to establishing any doctrine of religion ona 
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metaphysical basis, or on any other basis than the plain 
and obvious meaning of the Scriptures, we believe our- 
selves innocent. At least if we have in any instance fal- 
len into that mistake (for who can avoid being sometimes 
led astray by the habits of thinking, which pr revail in his 
age,) we promise to retract as soon as the instance is point- 
ed out to us, and shall be glad to have such instances, if 
any such there be, pointed out distinctly. 

A friend whose temper and manners we love, as much as 
we admire his talents, has expressed a desire that we 
would draw a distinct line, between what we have, on 
a certain occasion, denominated Curistrianiry and the 
| Meraruysics oF CHRISTIANICY; giving at the same time 
a hint that he thinks we have set ourselves no easy task, but 
cheering us to the attempt, by promising as a reward, 
what will be very acceptable, his thanks in case we should 
prove successful. It will certainly not be easy to find a 
rule of universal application, and it cannot at all be ex- 
pected that we should be able to apply such a rule, if it 
were found, to tiie solution of all difficulties. Yet for the 
honour of truth and good fellowship, we shall attempt to 
make some approximation towards this desirable object, 
we have at present a favourable case before us; we find 
in the biography of Mr. Fuller rwo Merapitysics, at 
war with Christianity; previous to the time of Fuller the 
Metaphysics prevailed against Christianity, and turned it 
out of the pulpit, so far as unconverted men are interested, 
Mr. Fuller took the part of Christianity, reinstated her 
in the pulpit, and turned the Metaphysics out. ‘This is a 
fine subject for dissection; and if we study it aright some 
characteristic difference between:Christianity, and these 
two Metaphysics, will be discovered. 

1. Let men form what metaphysical conception they 
may of human [Naniviry, the real doctrine of the Bible is 
that God requires all mankind to obey his holy law: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, . and him only 
shalt thou serve.”” And this law is enforced by a tremen- 
dous sanction, “cursed is every one who continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” It 
is a fact also the Scriptures lay a peculiar stress—indeed 
we ought to say they assign an exclusive importance to 
spiritual religion, “thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
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all thy heart and with all thy mind and with all thy strength 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” In a particular manner 
wherever the gospel is preached, faith in the son of God, 
becomes the leading duty; ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” **He that believeth shall 
be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” Repent- 
ance, which in the scriptural sense, always includes amend- 
ment, is the duty of all indefinitely; God “hath called all 
men every where to repent.” We are assured that nothing 
will be admitted as an apology for unrighteousness in the 


judgment day. 


And pray what effect can any speculative opinion res- 
pecting human aBILiry, or INABILITY have on the mind 
which recognises these plain common sense doctrines of 
Christianity? Let the wit of man show what good effect 
any Metaphysical theory can effect, upon a mind under 
the influence of these obvious Christian principles. Such 
speculations never did, never will, never can, give any im- 
pression of duty to the soul of man. They therefore are, 
as to any good practical effect on the moral man, perfectly 
inert and useless. 

2. Let a man form whatever abstract conception of hu- 
man ABILITY to obey the divine law, yet if he believes the 
Scriptures, he knows that he must “be saved by the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost:” ‘that if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, heis none of his;” that he needs divine aid 
in all his duties; that he must ask if he would receive, and 
seek if he would find. What matter what notion he en- 
tertains of his own power, since he owns that he must pray 
to God for the gracious assistance of the Holy Spirit in 
order to qualify him for his duty; and since he ascribes to 
God all the glory of that duty when performed. 

_ Here again the metaphysical speculation respecting hu- 
man ABILITY, is quite inert on the mind of the practical 
christian. 

Thus then we have showed that these questions respect- 
ing ability and inability, produce no positive advantage to 
the man who would wish tolive godly. But there is ano- 
ther profile of the subject; we assert that these specula- 
tions have done great harm, and are doing great harm to 
this day. This charge must be made good, if we would 
avoid the pains and penalties provided against rash asser- 
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tion and false occasion. What must our evidence be? 
Hypothetical logic will not do: may-bees, and abstract 
possibilities, ought not to be brought in support of so se- 
vere a charge. We must produce actual facts, actual evils 
produced in the church of God, by this sole cause, and as- 
signable to no other cause. We shall produce those facts. 

1. The rnaswity of mankind to obey the law of God 
according to the conceptions of the Particular Baptists in 
the early days of Mr. Fuller, exempted them from the 
obligation of faith in Christ; of repentance, and of every 
spiritual duty; ministers of the gospel had no exhortations 
for the unconverted; and when Mr. Fuller began to preach 
the gospel after the manner of the apostles, he was pub- 
licly abused and persecuted as a corrupter of the christian 
faith. Here then is proof positive of the pernicious effect 
of this metaphysical speculation. 

2. It isa notorious fact, that multitudes in all ages have 
formed an opinion of human asitiry, from which they 
have inferred that man needs no assistance from the Spirit 
of God in any duty whatever. We surely need not en- 
large on this point. We are therefore prepared to give 
our definition of the metaphysics of christianity. 

The metaphysics of christianity, are certain abstract 
speculations which are started respecting christian doc- 
trine, and which are incapable of ministering to christian 
duty or comfort, but very capable of leading to licentious- 
ness and despair. 1. They are mere speculations. 2. 
They do no good. 3. They do harm. Whatever has 
these three remarks, belongs to the metaphysics of chris- 
tianity. And he that will test our dogmatic and polemi- 
cal theology, by these three rules, will find that those me- 
taphysics swarm in all our systems, “like half formed in- 
sects on the banks of the Nile,” 

Whence does the church derive those metaphysics? 
Chiefly from the pulpit. Ministers from their theological 
education, and the books which they read, and the habits 
of speculation inseparable from a studious life, and doubt- 
less from the subtlety of Satan, are led to place a value 
on such things; and very wrongly imagining that the same 
difficulties are troubling the consciences of hearers, which 
are vexing their own brains, they introduce their specu- 
lations into the pulpit. It frequently requires a long time, 
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and costs great pains, to show the common people where 
the dificnity lies; when that is done, all is done: for never 
has it been known. that the man who created the diflicul- 
ty has lived to remove it. 

Indeed when such speculations reach the pulpit, it is 
absolutely necessary that somebody should arise to drive 
them out. But he to whom God assigns the task, must 
submit to odium, misrepresentation, and reproach. Like 
Andrew Fuller, he will be ranked with this class of here- 
tics, and that class of heretics; his friends will withdraw 
from him; and those who cannot meet him on the field of 
argument, will not fail to pester him with private thwart- 
ings. A few years will roll by, the sons of truth will begin 
to recognise their mother, the dissatisfied will get into a 
good humour, the heretic will be found an intelligent and 
honest friend to the gospel; and so soon as he is covered 
up in the grave, mankind will recognise his integrity and 
public services. 

The means by which Mr. Fuller was delivered from 
false calvinism, are worthy of notice, and indeed some of 
them excite curious cogitations. He was first staggered 
in his early theoretic views, by reading the scriptures; he 
saw that he was not preaching the gospel, in the manner 
of Peter and Paul; Elliot’s success among the American 
savages excited his wonder; his spirit sometimes burst its 
technical fetters, and he could not help exhorting sinners 

to repent and believe the gospel. Still the gospel could 
not enlighten his eyes through the metaphysical film that 
covered them; and to our utter astonishment, Edwards on 
the Will, the writings of Bellamy, and some other works, 
the most difficult to read or to understand of any in the 
whole world, seem to have contributed to set Mr. Fuller 
right, and to open his lips to preach salvation to uncon- 
verted sinners. We are sincerely glad of the effect, but 
we wonder at the cause. - Indeed Mr. Fuller, though pos- 
sessed of a natural fund of sound practical sense, seems to 
have had a propensity to metaphysical speculations which 
we cannot well account for; unless it had been that his want 
of early education, threw him entircly on the resources of 
his own mind, while the metaphysical theology in which he 
had been cmied, and from which, after all, el never com- 
pletely extricated himself, had given a bias to his intellee- 
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tual operations. Indeed there appear some speculations 
in his writings to the last, of no very safe tendency, though 
they did him no harm, and perhaps may never do harm 
to any body. 

It may be well worth the while to ask, what was the 
great discovery of Mr. Fuller? Why just this: he discover- 
ed the distinction between natura! power and moral power 
as they are called by theologians. Now we assert, that 
this distinction, and the terms by which it is expressed, 
were universally known and in general use among the 
Calvinistic divines in the British isles, before the name 
of Mr. Fuller was heard of as a public advocate for the 
gospel. He tells us himself, that he found the doctrine 
which he eventually embraced, taught by all the theolo- 
gical writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 
and indeed we believe that no other doctrine was heard 
of till within a few years of Mr. Fuller’s birth—but we 
refer to his biography on this point. 

Mr. Fuller had all the honour of discovery, of which, 
in conscience, we would not attempt to rob him; for he 
really investigated the subject for himself, with an hon- 
est mind; and re-discovered what was perfectly well 
known every where but in his insulated party, at the very 
time when he was investigating the subject with anxiety 
and prayer. Ah! cried one, these ancients have run 
away with all my fine discoveries! And yet Mr. Fuller 
is as much entitled to the honour of a discoverer, as Sir 
Isaac Newton, who only re-discovered the long lost wis- 
dom of the ancients. 

But after al!, what is this great-discovery of Mr. Ful- 
ler? Reader, it is just distinguishing two facts, and giv- 
ing them two distinct names: Nothing more. It is a fact, 
that God has bestowed on man the powers of a rational 
intellect and conscience, of moral feeling, and of voluntary 
activity; and let us call all this the natural power of man; 
and he has given a law to regulate those powers, or 
summing them up in one word, that power. Thus the 
law and the powers, or power, which it regulates, are ex- 
actly commensurate. A power without a law, and a law 
without a power, are equal absurdities. The idea i9 in- 


conceivable. 
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Again, it is another fact, that there is some cause, be it 
what it may. which cramps our powers, so that we can- 
not do the things that we would. Call it depravity, call 
it corruption, call it what you will, it exists and it ope- 
rates. Be it a a PosiITIvF quality, be it a NEGATIVE 
quality, still it exists and operates. And therefore we 
must have some name to call it by; and as our fathers’ 
have called it moral inability, we use their language. 
The grand facts are indisputable. We rational creatures 
act irrationally; we moral creatures act immorally; we 
who were made to love each other, hate each other; we 
who were made to do good, do evil. Who denies it? 

We shall add, that no writer, whose works we have 
consulted on the subjeets of natural ability and moral ina- 
bility, has thrown a single ray of light on them capable of 
reaching our mind; but this may have been the fault of 
the reader rather than of the writer. Be that as it may, 
we think that the man who would undertake to wade 
through the obscure profounds of such writers, in order 
to satisfy himself on these inquiries, would act about as 
wisely as he who goes out of the front door of his house, 
and travels round the globe, in order to enter again by 
the back door. 

There is another subject which Mr. Fulter’s biography 
brings before us, and which some theological speculations 
of cur own times render worthy of notice in this review. 
The doctrine of the divine decrees, it seems, had been so 
abused in his time, that conclusiens had been deduced from 
it, which forbade the preacher to call upon all sinners to 
repent and believe the gospel. “I found also a suspi- 
cion,”’ says he, “that we have bewildered and lost our- 
selves, by taking the decrees of God as the rules of 
action.”” This suspicion grew up inte assurance; and 
yet this same misapplication of that dectrine, this same 
bewildering and losmg of ourselves, by taking the decrees 
of God as the rules of action, is net unknown among  our- 
selves, ‘we shall therefore make a few remarks on the 
Subject. 

e doctrine of personal election is a branch, and the 
most important braneh, of the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
divine decrees; and many add the doctrine of personal 
reprobaetion. ‘To say nothing about the correctness of 
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this doctrine of the divine decrees at present, nor of the 
various modes in which the terms have been explained, 
‘we mean only to notice the practical conclusions which 
some of Mr. Fuller’s cotemporaries drew from it. They 
did not imagine that it could be just in God to offer salva- 
tion to those whom he had personally doomed to destruc- 
tion, that therefore men ought not indefinitely to be called 
to believe in Jesus, and as no sinner can possibly know 
whether he be elected or not, that no unconverted person 
can be commanded to repent and believe; and that of con- 
sequence, impenitence and unbelief cannot be their sin. 
It never seems once to have struck these men, that no- 
thing in the world can be truer or more obvious from the 
Scriptures, than that God in the gospel actually does 
command all sinners to repent and believe; that faith and 
repentance are the duty of all; impenitence and unbelief 
their sin. They never seem to have tested their conclu- 
sions by the principles of Scripture or common sense. 
They thought them logically deduced from the doctrine of 
the divine decrees; and that with them was enough. 
They never reflected, that if conclusions so manifestly un- 
scriptural, absurd and detestable, flowed necessarily from 
their doctrine of the decrees, they must have mistaken 
the nature of those decrees. But as they neither doubted 
that they had a just conception of the divine decrees, not 
yet suspecting the accuracy of their own logic, they be- 
lieved these conclusions, notwithstanding their evident false - 
hood and immorality. Like all bad reasoners, they as- 
sumed principles, over which the veil of darkness is 
spread, and reasoning from them came to conclusions ob- 
viously false and wicked; yet they held these conclusions 
out of respe¢t for the logic. To such a result, in geomet- 
rical reasoning, Euclid would have added, “this 7s absurd, 
therefore the hypothesis is false.” And here we may 
mention one rule of christian logic; whenever a conclusiort 
is drawn from any thing, which would exempt any man, 
saint or sinner, from the obligation to obey the whole Jaw 
of God revealed to him; or which would discourage him 
from labouring to obtain all the blessings and happiness 
which the gospel offers to men. These conclusions must 
be instantaneously rejected. Doubt your logic, suspend 
your belief in the soundness of your principle. but reject 
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the conclusion. And we fearlessly assert that it would be 
better for any man to have no opinion whatever respect- 
ing the divine decrees, and election and reprobation, than 
to doubt whether he has a right, and is in duty bound, to 
obey the whole of the divine law, and accept the whole 
grace of the gospel. 

It was no wonder that Mr Fuller began to suspect that 
something was wrong, when he saw ministers and chris- 
tians taking the rule of their duty. not from the decrees of 
God revealed in the Bible, but from his secret decrees of 
which they can know nothing, and about the nature of 
which they can have no clear or definite idea. Ofall the 
absurdities into which men have fallen, none is more ab- 
surd than that which makes the eternal secret counsels of 
God the rule of human action. What shall you say to a ra- 
tional beifig who tells you that he regulates his conduct by 
a rule which he does not know! That he does not pretend 
to walk by the revealed law of his maker, but by secrets of 
which he knows nothing! And what shall you think when 
he pointedly refuses to obey the revealed law of God, lest 
he should run contrary to something of which he knows 
nothing! 

The eternal and secret counsels and decrees of God will 
never do for the first principle of any moral system. They 
are too remote from us, they are totally unknown to us, 
they are seldom thought on except by speculative men; 
those who have adopted them as the basis of moral sys- 
tems, have always ended in fatalism. There is a strong 
tendency towards fatalism in the philosophical specula- 
tions of this age, and the design plainly, is to release 
man from his moral responsibility, by charging all his. 
actions to the absolute decrees and irresistible agency 
of his maker; and thus to lay a basis for the hope of hap- 
piness hereafter, Jet men act as they will in the present 
life, or else to cherish a universal skepticism. 

*, Much as has been written respecting the decrees of God, 
particularly in regard to the actions and prospects of men, 
we do not know that ever the scriptures have been ana- 
lized for their doctrine on that subject. ‘They have been 
consulted rather to find arguments to support theories, 
than the materials which ought to compose them. And in- 
deed it is not difficult to draw from the Bible plausible 
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arcuments, in favor of different theories, respecting the di- 
vine decrees. Every man feels the general theme too great 
for him, but he thinks he can advance a certain way with 
assurance, after all he owns that he must sit down in the 
dark at last. The evil to be regretted is, that in advanc- 
ing this short way we are apt to dogmatise and quarrel; to 
give up truths more important than that which we profess 
to investigate, and to lose or impair that charity without 
which even truth itself will be of no use to us. 

The absolute fore-knowledge of God is clearly taught 
in the scriptures, and the philosophical argument on the 
subject has been brought to full moral demonstration. 
That God has his decrees and will execute them is also a 
scripture doctrine, for he tells us this on innumerable oc- 
casions: 1 am God and there is none else; I am God and 
there is none like me; declaring the end from the begin- 
ning, and from the ancient times the things that are not 
yet done, saying my counsel stands and I will do all my 

leasure.” There certainly are divine decrees, which 
God will executes; the world was not made without a plan, 
nor can that plan be frustrated. But we believe that the 
above general proposition, namely that God has decrces 
which he will execute is nearly all of what we know or 
can know on this subject. But what may be the nature of 
these decrees, or of the agency which executes them, we 
seem not to know. We do not pretend to unravel the 
difficulties attending on this subject; yet we shall offer a 
few remarks which may contribute something towards a 
statement of the question, and fixing a few points in the 
investigation; for in all our inquiries we must not expect 
to grasp the whole truth, but be satisfied with making 
some approximation towards it. 

1. From the passage of scripture quoted, it seems that 
God’s decrees and his agency in the execution of them 
are commensurate. This important principle is plainly 
enunciated in these words, ‘My counsel stands and J will 
do all my pleasure.”” And indeed it is a scriptural and 
philosophical dictate that whatever God does he was al- 
ways determined to do; and that what he was always de- 
termined to do, will sometime be done. | : 

2. Believing that there are divine decrees which God 
executes, when we proceed to inquire what are they? it 
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is plain that we must expect satisfaction only in one Or 
two ways: either God must inform us before hand of his 
ean or we must wait till we see them executed. 

e can have no direct knowledge of the divine purposes. 
Known unto God, and to him alone, are his purposes. 
Some of them he has revealed in the established laws of 
nature, for who doubts that God has decreed to support 
the future generations of men by the same means whereby 
he has supported past generations. Others of his purpo- 
ses he has revealed in the scriptures, such as the advent 
of Christ which is past, the end of the world and a future 
judgment which are yet tocome. In the great variety of 
cases however we know nothing of the divine decrees till 
we see them accomplished. We are perfectly sure that 
God decreed from all eternity that we should this day be 
on earth and employed writing on this sublime theme, for 
here the fact proves the eternal purpose; we are equally 
sure that we shall be called to account for our integrity in 
the work, when the Son of God cometh to judge the world, 
of this assurance the revelation of a future judgment in the 
scriptures is the evidence. But what we shall be doing 
to-morrow, or whether we shall be in this world we know 
not: the laws of nature give no security, and God has 
made no revelation on the subject: we must wait the 
event. 

3. If any thing occurs upon earth which divine agency 
does not effect, then God never determined the existence 
of that event. As his decrees and his agency are com- 
mensurate, that which he does not effect, he did not de- 
cree, according to our first proposition. If he disclaims 
any thing as unworthy of his agency, that thing would be 
equally unworthy of his decree; and what it is worthy of 
him to do, it never could be unworthy of him to resolve to 
do. The resolve and its execution have always the same 
moral quality. It will be perceived that we have moral 
evil in our eye—sin. God is not the author of sin; he is 
not its efficient cause; he disclaims it. But we shall not 
digress on this subject, having discussed it in the essay on 
divine sovereignty in our first number. We therefore 
set it down, that sin is not the object of any divine decree, 
because it is not the effect of divine agency. 
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4, That the existence of sin was foreseen from alk efer- 
nity cannot be denied; both because the perfection of the 
divine knowledge is incompatible with the ignorance of 
anv thing, and because God did take positive measures to 
cure the evil of sin long before it had any existence. We 
think that there is a conclusion which necessarily. follows 
from all this, namely, that there must be some other 
ground for the certainty of the divine foreknowledge than 
the divine decrees: for if God certainly foreknew that sin 
would enter the world, while he neither decreed its exis- 
tence nor produces it by his agency, it follows that he may 
foresee that which he neither decrees nor effects. We 
think that this logic is sound; and we know that the same 
conclusion has been drawn from the same premises, by 
some of the soundest calvinists, men of the most inteliec- 
tual minds, and of a candour and ingenuousness worthy of 
christianity and true philosophy. We should qucte names 
did our limits permit, but we think it better to test the 
soundness of this conclusion by a direct reference to scrip- 
ture. ‘The passages which shall be produced have often 
been brought forward to check practical fatalism; we shall 
quote them in opposition to the general principle of fatal- 
ism. 

The first passage is that famous one about David’s con- 
sulting the Lord when he was shut up in Keilah. 1 Sam. 
23. David ordered Abiathar the priest to bring the ephod, 
that he might consult the Lord: «Then said David, O Lord 
God of Israel, thy servant hath certainly heard that Saul 
seeketh to come to Keilah, to destroy the city for my sake. 
Will the men of Keilah deliver me up into his hand? 
Will Saul come down as thy servant hath heard? O 
Lord God of Israel, I beseech thee, tell thy servant. And 
the Lord said, He will come down, Then said David, Will 
the men of Keilah deliver me and my men into the hand 
of Saul? And the Lord said, They will deliver thee up. 
Then David and his men, which were about six hundred, 
arose and departed out of Keilah, and went whitherso- 
ever they could go. And it was told Saul that David 
was escaped from Keilah; and he forbare to go forth.” 

We take this to be literal history. David had been 
anointed king of Israel by Samuel, and the spirit of the 
Lord rested upon him, according to the eenius of the the- 
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ocratic constitution of the government; and a priest at, 

tended him to assist him in consulting the Lord on su'ta.- 

ae ble occasions, one of which occured at Keilah. From the 
j passage we collect the following undeniable facts. 

1. That if David stayed in Keilah, Saul would certain- 

| ly come down and demand him from the men of that city. 
| 2. Thatif Saul came down and demanded David, the 
Hy men of Keilah would certaintly deliver him up. 
4 3. That God had a perfect foreknowledge of the cer- 
tainty of these facts. 
rl _ 4, The pivot upon which the whole turned was David’: 
2 continuing in Keilah. Grant that condition, and all the 
rest was as certain as any events in the book of fate. 
at David left Keilah; Saul heard ef it and came not down; 
. and the men of Keilah had no opportunity of surrendering 
iA David to Saul. 
Nd Let us now attend to the analysis of this passage, in or- 
: der to escertain the nature of divine decrees, the certain- 
au ty of future events, and the certainty of the divine fore- 
knowledge. Either the certainty that if David remained 
Saul would come down, and David be delivered to him, 
was established by a divine decree, or was fareseen with- 
out such a decree. The dilemma is perfect, grant the 
condition and the events were certain whether decreed 
or not. Then, — 

1. If they were not decreed, then God may certainly 
know and foretell events which are not decreed, and there 
must be some other ground of certainty, in respect to the 
occurrence of future actions, than the decrees of Ged. 
And of consequence God may foresee that men will sin, 
and persevere in it to their own destruction, without hav- 
ing decreed either their sin or their perseverance in it. 
Therefore, we ought not to say that God decreed that Adam 
should sin, or that the hearer of the gospel should reject 
it, nor must we ascribe either of these events to divine 
agency. : | 

2. The other part of the dilemma is that God had condi- — 
tionally decreed the coming of Saul to Keilah, and the sur- | 
render of David; but he had absolutely decreed that David 
should not remain in Keilahs and the condition never oc- 
curring, the two conditional decrees never were executed. 
Be it so! We have two observations on this hypothesis. 4.. 
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What was the use of these conditional decrees? What 
would be the use of a conditional decree, that if a certain 
child were born, he should become president of the United 
States, and yet at the same. time to decree, that such a 
child should never be born? We really dare not ascribe to 
God decrees of this kind, which have no end nor object. 
But be it so! Let us admit the hypothesis, even then we 
defy human logic, to deduce from it a conclusion which shall 
justify the gospel minister in not calling upon all sinners 
to believe in Jesus for salvation. For God hath decreed. he 
that believeth shall be saved; and he hath called on all 
who hear the gospel to believes of consequence all would 
be saved if all did believe; and the minister should obey 
his commission, which commands him to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. 

We would quote other passages of Scripture; the analy- 
sis of which would lead to the same conclusions, but as 
our object is merely to suggest topics of inquiry, we are led. 
on to other subjects, and shall only refer to 2 Kings, +6, 

It happened at the same time when the before mention- 
ed speculations were obscuring the preaching of the gos« 
pe! among the English Particular Baptists, that a third 
speculation came forward to produce the same effect; it 
was a scion from the stock of misunderstood and misinter- 
preted divine decrees. It was this: that the Son of God 
has been set up as mediator, not between his Father and 
the human family, but bctween him and a select number 
out of the whole: that this mediator has made satisfaction 
to the law and rectoral justice of God, sufficient for the 
salvation of the elect, but absolutely inadequate to pro- 
cure the salvation of any one else; and that therefore sin- 
ners in general are not, and ought not to be called indefi- 
nitely to trust in Christ for salvation, To this party be- 
longed the author of the work called GreTHseManr, of | 

wiiich we have given our opinion at large in another work, 
and shall not resume the subject at present. 

Thus from three different positions. — Krom a metaphy- 
sical theory, respecting man’s natural ability and moral 
inability to obey the divine law.—From a second meta- 
physical speculation, respecting the nature of the eternal 
decrees of God—and, from a third metaphysical specul tion 
respecting the inherent value and imputability oi the mgh- 
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teousness of Christ—From these three several positions did 
Satan move forward three heavy armed columns of meta- 
a physical devils, against the christian pulpit. They took 
it by storm, and held it for a time, and not one w ord of 


i the ‘gospel did they suffer to be preached to perishing sin- 
My ners. One minister dured not to command unconvy erted 
] men to believe in Jesus for salvation; because he supposed 
4 such men have no power to believe, and thought that a 
i just God did not require impossibilities. Another minis- 


ft ter would not offer salvation to sinners at large, because 
Ae he supposed that God had decreed to damn some of them, 
! and therefore would not degrade himself by offering them 
salvation. A third minister thought that Jesus was capa- 
ble of saving only a part of our race—and therefore very 
MY justly did not offer him as a Saviour to the whole. 
| We are now on a glorious field for moral observation 
P, and argument. ‘The scene we describe is no creation of 
fancy, we are not pocts or novelists, but historians, it is 
not by the dreams aad reveries of the closet, but by obser- 
vation of real life, that any man will ever be able to judge 
of the tendency and operation of speculative opinions and 
systems. It is only when we see and examine a specula- 
tion embedied with its practical results, that we can de- 
termine upon its value. It is a historical fact, that not 
one of the three speculative parties which we have men- 
tioned did preach the gospel, after the manner of Christ 
and his apostles; they had no offers of salvation to sinners 
in general; they had no commands to sinners in general to 
believe in Jesus for salvation. An elect few were the ob- 
jects whom they regarded: with the rest of mankind they 
‘seem to have thought they had no concern. There is no- 
thing intentionally wrong im this censure. we are sure; and 
believe that there 1s nothing wrong nor surcharged in point 
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a ; of fact. 
ih We are now to consider Mr Fuller, in the character of 
a a controversial writer. He was well prepared for the part 
which he was called to act. He had been brought up in 


the error, his conscience had troubled him, he then studied 
the subject, hie at lust was called to defend the truth. 
Some characteristic marks of the man flow in upon us. 
Mr. Fuller, so far as appears to us, was naturally of a 
fiery and even iierce temperament. This is not the worst 
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ossible temperament. Moses, Paul, Luther, Calvin, Knox, 
HochaAat, all possessed it. This fiery, impetuous, and 
audacious temperament, when fully subdued by moral dis- 
cipline, fits a man for great things. Moses and Paul seem 
to be the most perfect examples of the men who have 
brought this temper under the rein of moral discipline, yet 
each of their lives furnishes an instance, in which the natu- 
ral wildfire broke out. Luther and Knox never got their na- 
tural impetuosity completely brought under the dominion 
of their superior intellects, and even Calvin complains, “1 
could never subdue the ferocious animal.” 

When after long and painful investigation, Mr. Fuller 
found it to be his duty to call upon all men to believe and 
repent, he did it from the pulpit and then commenced the 
scene of his persecutions at Soham. We confess we think 
that he displayed a sort of sickly sensibility at first. When 
he begun to preach the gospel in its purity, his people got 
alarmed, one called him to his face an Arminian, and ano- 
ther an Antinomian. In respect to one of his conflicts, he 
says, “I have this day hada proof of my weakness. Be- 
ing engaged in controversy, | found my spirit too much 
stirred. O how unfit am I for controversy.” Again he 
says, *O peace, thou inestimable jewel! The Lord grant 
I may never enter the polemical lists.” His biographer 
has added this note. “Little did he imagine,“ how much 
of this sort of work he must do for God, who intended to 
make him valiant for the truth on the earth, and to ren- 
der him one of the most able, temperate, estou and use- 
ful controversial writers of his time; a strenuous defender 
of evangelical truth on the earth, against false Calvinism 
and Antinomianism, and likewise against the Arminians. 
Socinians, Deists, Universalists, and Sandemanians.”” 

It is worthy of notice, that with all Mr. Fuller’s aver- 
sion to polemics, it was as a polemical theologian, that he 
first made his appearance before the public. 

His first work (a single sermon excepted) was entitled, 
THE GOSPEL WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTATION, in which he 
eombatted the false Calvinism then prevalent among the 
Baptists. ‘This publication involved him in a tedious con- 
troversy with different opponents, and exposed him to 
great jealousy and reproach from the metaphysical zealots. 
It is probable however, that this was the most practically 
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efficient of all his works; as it certainly did Open the 
mouths of many ministers to preach the gospel to sinners 
indefinitely, as well as open the eyes of many sinners to 
see that they had a right, and that it was their duty to 
belicve in Jesus for salvation. Writings which on their 
first publication are universally popular, owe their dis- 

tinction to the fact, that public sentiment has anticipated 
the author, and all praise him because he is the echo of 
their own opinions. On the contrary, any publication 
which attempts to rectify the errors of public sentiment, 
will meet with opposition, and the author must expect 
reproach and persecution. 

The success of two other productions of Mr. Filler was 
remarkably different from that of the foregoing. We 
allude to THe Cauvinisric AND SOCINIAN SCHEMES EX- 
AMINED AND COMPARED AS FO THEIR MORAL TENDENCY, 
AND THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WirNESS. These were hailed 
with public acclamations of applause, by those who were 
already in possession of the same views as the author, but 
whether they produced any effect at all upon socinians 
and deists, or formed any barrier against the progress of 
their opinions, we cannot say. Mr. Fuller’s controversies 
with the Sardemanians, and some other of his writings 
we need not particularly notice, as the subjects are eitier 
unknown to our readers, or destitute of interest in the state 
of public sentiment which prevails amongus. Mr. Fuller 
though a man of stern and independent mind, seems to 
have allowed his feelings and happiness to lie too open to 
reproach and applause. He seems to have been too much 
afflicted by the violent opposition made to some of his 
writings; and to have been too sensible to the approbation 
bestowed on others. Of late, says he, “trials have been 
of a different kind” (from personal and family «ffiic- 
tions; ) “having printed letters on socimanism they have 
procured me an unusual tide of respect and applause. 
Some years ago I endured a portion of reproach on 
account of what I had written against false calrinisms 
now I am likely to be tried with the contrary, and perhaps 
good report, though more agreeable, may not prove less 
trying than evil report. 1 am apprehensive that God sees 

heart to be too much elated already, and therefore 


withholds a blessing from my ordinary labours.” 
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We confess that this passage betrays an ignorance of 
the world which we would not have expected from so 
active and practical a man. Could Mr. Fuller expect to 
write against the darling Delilah of his sect, against 
Diana of the Ephesians, against the Palladium of the 
sacred city, against the Shibboleth of his party, the proud 
boast of their superior orthodoxy, and not be reproached! 
Was he so ignorant of mankind as to expect to escape the 
sword of the tongue in such a case! Or so destitute of for- 
titude as to weep under the wounds, as if he had been a 
Thersytes, and not a hero! No man ever opposed the 
darling peculia ity of his sect without receiving the same 
treatment, and no man ever will, in this world. On the 
other hand we are still more astonished, that Mr. Fuller 
should have felt any fears, lest his humility should be 
overset by the praises bestowed on his writings against the 
socinians and deists. These praises were a matter of 
course—for who does not applaud a publication which ably 
supports his opinions? But if Mr. Fuller had asked him- 
self what the pseudo-calvinists, the socinians and the deists, 
whom he apposed, said about him, he would have found 
that they all called him an ignorant man (quoad hoc) and 
a sophister. We can all please, by our compositions, those 
who already agree with us in sentiment; but few have the 
happiness of gaining a patient candid hearing from the 
men whom they contradict. 3 

We shall here take leave of Mr. Fuller a3 an author; 
without particularly noticing his other numerous publica- 
tions; and shall proceed to consider him in the Miviition 
of his glory as the principal agent in managing the Baplist 
society for propagating the Gospel among the heathens. 
This society was formed October 2, 4792. Mr. Fuller was 
secretary to it until his death, May 7, 1815, a period of 
nearly twenty-three years; his various journeys through 
England, Scotland and Ireland, exposed him to great fa- 
tigue. His extensive correspondence in conducting the 
business was an inconceivable burden. And indeed he is 
supposed to have shortened his days by his excessive 
Jabours in the cause. : 

Upon the whole Mr. Fuller has left behind him the 
character of an able, industrious and highly useful minister 
of the gospel. He entered upon the office with a scanty 
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knowledge of the doctrines of the gospel, and with very 
indistinct and even erroneous views of the proper manner 
of preaching it to sinful men. But the perfect integrity of 
his heart led him to investigate every subject of which he 
entertained any doubts, and his love of truth never 
allowed him to omit any means in his power of enlarging 
his information. Self-taught in every thing, he seems 
never to have acquired the habit, too prevalent among 
regular bred scholars, of resting his opinions upon the de- 
cisions of other men. He could not believe any thing, until 
he saw, or at least thought, he saw, the evidence of its 
truth. His life was accordingly employed in examining all 
the difficulties which the state of theological doctrine in 
his day presented; and few men have been more successful 
in coming to sound conclusions, though they often cost him 
a great deal of labour. His penetration was acute, and 
his judgment was sound and altogether of a logical con- 
struction. His fondness for abstract discussion was un- 
questionably too great, and he frequently travelled through 
a long process of argument to reach a truth quite as 
evident as that from which he deduces it. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural fire of his temperament, which, it would 
seem, he never learned entirely to regulate in viva voce 
disputation, produced far less effect on his polemical 
writings that we would have expected. These are re- 
markably cool, sedate, and logical, and would certainly 
have been improved, had a more cultivated state of his 
feelings enabled him to infuse a larger portion of onctay 
and pathos into his argument. The powers of his mind 
which were best cultivated, were the intellectual and moral, 
as is always the case with men who enter the gospel 
ministry without the advantage of a regular education; 
but his fancy and feelings were not cultivated at all; 
neither of them rendered him much service in his writings, 
and the latter were constantly to be guarded against, lest 
they should do him some harm in social argumentation. 
Nothing but a regular cultivation of all the powers of the 
mind, commenced in youth and continued through life, can 
confer perfect self- possession, and give a man the command 
of all his resources in the hour of action, so that the un- 
derstanding shall govern the feelings, and the feelings 
invigorate the understanding, and the imagination furnish 
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its prompt and copious succours, without assuming the 
command of the field. Mr. Fuller is a very instructive 
writer, and in some respects a pleasing one; while he leads 
you along, you see your way clear every step; but the way 
it must be confessed, is a turnpike; the charm which should 
allure you forward iis often wanting, and you are seldom 
stopped on those elevated and commanding vantage 
grounds, whence you might take a rapid and enrapturing 
glance of all that is past, and form an enchanting antici- 
pation of all that is probably before you. He reasons too 
much, and wearies you with conviction, Hence there is 
found some difficulty in reading one of his volumes through, 
and little temptation to take it up a second time. 

We shall present our readers with the character of Mr. 
Fuller, as drawn by his friend the Rev. Robert Hall, in 
the preface to his excellent little work on Christian Com- 
munion. Mr. Hall speaks of Mr. Fuller thus: 

“I cannot refrain from expressing in a few words, the 
sentiments of affectionate veneration with which I always 
regarded that excellent person while living, and cherish 
his memory now that he is no more; a man whose sagacity 
enabled him to penetrate to the depths of every subject he 
explored, whose conceptions were so powerful and lumin- 
ous, that what was recondite and original appeared 
familiar; what was intricate, easy and perspicuous in his 
hands; equally successful in enforcing the practical, in 
stating the theoretical, and discussing the polemical 
branches of theology: without. the advantages of early 
education, he rose to high distinction among the religious 
writers of his day, and, in the midst of a most active and 
laborious life, left monuments of his piety and genius which 
will survive to distant posterity. Were I making his 
eulogium, I should necessarily dwell on the spotless in- 
tegrity of his private life, his fidelity in friendship, his 
neglect of self-interest, his ardent attachment to truth, 
and especially the series of unceasing labours and exer- 
tions in superintending the Mission to India, to which he 
most probably fell a victim. He had nothing feeble or un- 
decisive in his character; but to every undertaking in 
which he engaged, he brought all the powers of his under- 
standing, and all the energies of his heart; and, 1 he were 
jess distinguished by the comprehension, than the acumen 
62 
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and salidita of his thoughts; less eminent for the gentler 
graces, than for stern integrity and native grandeur of 
mind, we have only to remember the necessary limitation 
of human excellence. While he endeared himself to his 
denomination by a long course of most useful labour, by 
his excellent works on the socinian and deistical contro- 
versies, as well as his devotion to the cause of missions, 
he laid the world under lasting obligations.” 

We shall conclude our remarks on this biography, by 
observing that it throws much light on the history of 
religious opinions in the last age; and scarcely any thing 
tends more to enlarge, and at the same time liberalise the 
mind, than to trace the gradual growth, and again the 
decline, of popular moral theories. The human mind 
notwithstanding the fertility of its inventive powers, will 
be found very limited in respect to the number of its 
leading ideas. Hence it is, that while each generation 
seems to itself to be inventing something new, our novel- 
ties after all are seldom any thing else than revived 
antiquities. ‘The whole of evangelical truth being con- 
tained in the Bible, every age, since the completion of the 
canon of Scripture, has possessed the means ‘of ascertain- 
ing it; and its more important articles have been known 
in every age. The profession concerning any doctrine that 
it is new, is of itself a sufficient ground of suspicion that 
it is false. In respect to nothing is the saying of the wise 
man more applicable, than in respect to religious truth; 
‘‘Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new? it hath been of old time, which was before us.” 
Even among religious errours, it is rare to find one that 
ean be pronounced new. An extensive acquaintance with 
the history of the church, will show us that most of our 
dashing speculatists, are strutting about in second hand 
clothes, and seldom do the clothes fit them. We dare 
venture to recommend Ryland’s life of Fuller to our 
veaders as a very instructive production. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


YHE BAPTISM, FASTING AND TEMPTATION OF CHRIS?. 


Ar the completion of his thirtieth year, Jesus who 
had hitherto lived in great privacy and obscurity, came 
from Nazareth in Gallilee, to the place on the Jordan, 
where John was baptising, and received the ordinance of 
baptism. When he came up out of the water and was en- 
gaged in prayer, the heavens opened over his head, and 
the spirit of God im a visible form, hovering as a dove, 
descended and rested on him; while a voice from heaven 
exclaimed, ‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

As there was something peculiar in the character 
of Jesus which. affected the spiritual significancy of his 
baptism, and distinguished it in some respects from the 
baptism of others, while its general signification was the 
same, it will be necessary to make a few observations upon 
this subject. And as a similar distinction exists between 
the circumcision of Jesus and that of other men, we shall 
put the two subjects together, as the same solution will 
serve for both. 

When God made his covenant with Abraham, promising 
that by a descendant of his, all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed; he instituted circumcision as the visible 
sign and seal of that covenant; and hence Jesus having as 
deep an interest in the Abrahamic covenant as any others 
had, ratified it by the rite of circumcision. His station 
in the covenant was indeed different from that of other 
men; for he was the promised deliverer, while others were 
the delivered; he was the redeemer, they the redeemed; 
he was the blessing promised, they the happy persons who 
enjoyed it; but he ratified the covenant by his circumcision 
as they by theirs, that their mutual relation might be 
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established and made manifest. This is the common sig- 
nificancy of the rite to him and to them. 

The same reasoning applies to the baptism of John. 
All who received that rite, solemnly enlisted themselves 
into the kingdom of God about to be established; and as 
Jesus was an essential part of that kingdom, for he was its 
head, so he enlisted himself into it by the advance of 
baptism. ‘Thus both the head and the members, both 
Messiah and his subjects, entered into this holy association 
and community by a rite which prefigured the future 
purity of life to which they mutually bound themselves. 

The different morai condition of the parties, and the 
relation which they respectively sustained to the divine 
law, decides the difference in the significancy of their 
baptism. John’s baptism was the baptism of repentance, 
his converts hed sins to confess, and forsake; and solemnly 
avowed amendment, and future holiness of life. ‘This was 
what became them as members of the kingdom of God; 
the grand object, was perfect purity of heart and life ac- 
cording to their moral relations. But Jesus had no sins to 
confess nor reformation to promise; but it became him as 
head of the new system to engage to perfect holiness in his 
own person, and to become the promoter of holiness 
among his subjects. 

Some proceed a step farther, and say that although 
Jesus had no sins of his own; yet inasmuch as his father 
had laid on him the sins of mankind, his baptism repre- 
sented the washing away of those sins from his person by 
his sacrifice on the cross. This thought, although re- 
fmed, may probably be correct; it is at least supported by 
the most respectable authority. 

We presume that we have now exhibited the emble- 
matical significance of our Lord’s baptism; there is another 
view still of the subject. John’s baptism was an institu- 
tion of the religion of that age, and of consequence the 
observance of it was required by the divine law, and 
therefore could not be omitted by him who was made un- 
der the law that he might magnify it, and make it honour- 
able, and procure pardon for those who were in a state of 
condemnation for their sins. It became his character to 
fulii! all righteousness, and to obey the law in every thing, 
that its honour being restored, pardon might be dis- 
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pensed to sinners in a way consistent with the glory of 
God’s moral government. 

We do not consider the baptism of John to have been 
the same with christian baptism; as we cannot date the 
commencement of the christian dispensation sooner than 
the day of Pentecost. The ministry of John occupied a 
sort of middle station between that of Moses and of 
Christ; but it partook more of the former than of the lat- 
ter. It recognised the obligation of the whole Mosaic Jaw; 
at the same time that it introduced a new species of bap- 
tism, and a ministration of the Spirit more nearly allied to 
that of the gospel dispensation. The baptism of John com- 
menced six months before the public appearance of Christ; 
and we cannot imagine that the reign of Messiah com- 
menced six months before his baptism, and before the de- 
scent of the spirit of his office upon him, and the public 
attestation of his Father; “this is my Son, the beloved.” 
Neither can we suppose that our Lord’s submission to this 
rite changed its original nature; it still continued to be 
what the scriptures represent to have been from the first, 
the baptism of repentance. It was not one of the old 
Jewish baptisms, as all acknowledge, nor yet christian 
baptism; but, what the scriptures represent it to be, the 
baptism of John, which. John himself distinguished from 
that of Christ. And although the disciples of Jesus 
administered the rite of baptism to many during the life 
of their master, we do not conceive, that even that was 
christian baptism, or any other that the baptism of repen- 
tance introduced by John. And indeed, how could chris- 
tian baptism be introduced before the christian dispensa- 
tion. We admit that it may be said that the Lord’s sup- 
per was instituted and administered before our Lord’s 
death; and that if the one ordinance commenced before 
the christian dispensation, the other may have done so 
too. Without anticipating a discussion which will more 
naturally occur when we come to treat of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, we would simply remark that 
it does not appear that Jesus administered the last pas- 
sover in any other than the usual manner. That he gave 
anew explanation of the significancy of the concluding 
part of the paschal feast, and signified that this part of 
that great solemnity should be perpetuated in his church, 
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is undeniable. But without affecting to be hyper-critical, 
we confess that we think our Lord’s speech is prospective 
in its meaning; and relates rather to what this ordinance 
would become after his death, than to what it then was. 
It is not easy to conceive how the ordinance at which 
Christ presided before his death, could be a memorial of 
that death: memorials are not erected to the living, but 
to the dead; the living are their own memorial, that 
this ordinance was instituted by Christ during his life, 
and its spiritual significancy fixed, is certain; but that 
its first administration as an ordinance commemorative of 
his death, which is its new Testament use and end, took 
place after his death and resurrection, and in fact after the 
day of pentecost, we think no more than a reasonable 
opinion. However as we build no important conclusions 
ai on this opinion, be it correct, or otherwise, we shall not say 
all that we could advance in its favour, nor shall we _pre- 
clude ourselves from adopting without the imputation of 
: inconsistency, any opinion on the subject which a future 
ne investigation of it may suggest. 

| Returning to the baptism of John, we may remark, that 
i it does not appear to have been administered according to 
any particular formula. ‘That John did not baptise his 
disciples in the name of Jesus Christ is apparent from the 
fact, that he had been six months baptising before he 
knew that Jesus was the Christ, or had so much as seen 
if him; and the same reason, besides others, will satisfy us 
i that he did not baptise in the name of the Father and of 
¥ the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Itis probable, that during 
iE the rite of baptism, the convert made a profession of his 
repentance of sin, and entered into an engagement to live 
a holy life, and that these constituted the whole ceremony. 
A question has long been warmly agitated concerning the 
external form of this ceremony; or concerning the mode in 
which the water was applied to the person of the baptised. 
Three opinions have been advanced on this subject. Some 
insist that the baptised person was wholly immersed in 
the water; others maintain that a smal! quantity of water 
was sprinkled or poured on his head; and a third party 
undertake to prove that both these rites were united; - 
that the recipient of the ordinance first washed his persow 
in water, by which they say was signified the ablutien of 
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all filthiness; and then presenting himself to the baptiser, 
and solemnly devoting himself to God, had a quantity of 
water poured on his head, by which they say, was 
signified his engagement to a new and holy life. We en- 
ter not into the discussion of these questions, because we 
think them in every view trivial and unimportant. The 
genius of christianity, unlike to that of the religion of 
Moses, sets little, perhaps we should rather say no value, 
on a minute compliance with the punctilious niceties of 
outward forms and ceremonies. We do not believe, that 
either baptism or the Lord’s supper is at present cele- 
brated in any part of the christian church, in the precise 
form and manner observed at its first institution; nor do 
we at all imagine it to be necessary that they should; for 
as these rites are emblems of spiritual things, the chris- 
tian’s main object is to keep the spiritual meaning and 
utility of them in view, and not to waste his attention upon 
minute fermalities. 

‘The circumstance which particularly claims our atten- 
tion in the baptism of Jesus, is that after the administra- 
tion of the ordinance, and while he was engaged in prayer, 
the Holy Ghost in a visible bodily form descended upon 
hims and a voice came from Jehovah his father, saying, 
“This is my beloved son in whom | am well pleased, hear 
ye him.” Several particulars in this narrative are wor- 
thy of notice. The particular shape or form of the Holy 
Ghost in his descent upon Jesus, has occasioned difference 
of opinion among critics. Some alledging that he came 
in the visible shape of a dove; and in this opinion the 
painters agree, who in painting this scene, display a dove 
perching on the head of Jesus. Others suppose, that it was 
a luminous or fiery appearance, which descended hovering 
from heaven like a dove, and finally rested upon the Mes- 
siah. In favour of this opinion, they quote the luminous” 
phenomenon which encompassed the head of Moses when 
he came down from the mount,* and the cloven tongues of 
fire, like forked lighting, which settled on the heads of the 
apostles on the day of pentecost.¢ This latter is the more 
general and probable opinion. 


* Brod. xxxiv. 35 ® Acts it. 3 
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We presume that it was at this time that God bestowed 
upon his Son, the immeasurable unction of the Holy 
Spirit, which qualified him for the full discharge of the 
duties of his mediatorial office.* It was when he conse- 
crated himself to God by baptism, to do the works of 
Messiah, that God poured out uponhim the Holy Ghost to 
qualify him for that mighty undertaking. It was after that 
event, he vanquished the tempter, preached the doctrine of 
his kingdom, confirmed it by various and stupendous mira- 
cles, expiated sin on the cross, and arose from the dead tri- 
umphant over sin and the grave. Baptised with water, he 
was baptised with the Holy Ghost, from thence forward he 
was capable of baptising others with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. Perhaps this conjunction between water baptism 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, may teach us that there is 
a real connexion between the ordinances of God, particular- 
ly baptism and the Lord’s supper, and some communication 
of the Holy Ghost, though not at present attested to us by 
visible demonstration. What we call the sacraments 
though not necessarily connected with salvation in such a 
manner, that the observation of them will ensure it, and 
the omission of them forfeit it, should not be reduced to 
mere ceremonies, or to emblematic show and pageantry: 
but should be considered as ordinances of God connected 
by his sovereign goodness with some ministration of his 
spirit, whatever that ministrationmay be. The reason of 
the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. upon Jesus, was no 
doubt for the satisfaction of the public mind. This extra- 
ordinary appearance aroused and awakened attention; 
while a voice from the excellent glory in heaven, explained 
the meaning of the phenomenon. ‘This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.”” The person denomina- 
ted in this place, the beloved Son of God, is repeatedly 


’ called the only begotten Son of God,t and his first born.{ 


The conclusions which a plain humble mind would draw 
from the historica) event under consideration, and the 
scriptural language respecting this personage, are the 


following: 
1. That Messiah is really the Son of God, and that if 


the terms of Scripture have any meaning, the relation of 


* John iti, 34 t+ John i, 4418, iii. 16. 1 John iv, 9. t Heb. i. 6. 
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paternity and filiation really exist between them; that 
Jehovah is the father of his Son as much as any man is 
the father of his. ‘The truth and reality of the relation- 
ship cannot be denied; but of the specific nature of that 
relation, it would be improper to form a conjecture, it isa 
subject of which the human mind is incapable of form- 
ing a conception. 

2. As this person is so often called the only begotten 
Son of God, it is but reasonable to conclude, that the re- 
lation between them is singular and peculiar, and differ- 
ent from any relation subsisting between Jehovah and any 
other person. What this relation is we cannot say posi- 
tively, but negatively we can say that it is not the same 
relation which subsists between any other person and 
God. 

3. This is the beloved Son of God, and as God loves 
all holy beings, this epithet cannot mean less than that God 
bears a singular affection to this person, and such as he 
bears to none else. It would appear that as Jehovah is 
love, his only begotten Son enjoys the whole of his infinite 
affection. 

4. The epithet first born, seems to be intended to assign 
to the Son of God, an existence before the creation of the 
world, that is strict and proper eternity; as the idea is fully 
expanded by Paul in his epistle to the Colossians, Chap. i, 
14—19. “In whom we have redemption through his biel, 
even the forgiveness of sins: Who is the image of the invisi- 
ble God, the first born of every creature; for by him were 
all things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible; whether they be thrones or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers: all things were created by him, 
and for him: and he is before all ‘things: and by him all 
things consist. And he is the head of the body, the church; 
who is the beginning, the first born from the dead; that rm 
all things he might have the pre-eminence. For it pleased 
the Father that in him should all fullness dwell.” 

It is not easy to grasp an extensive subject, to compare 
its different parts, to determine their relative proportions, 
and to pronounce upon the whole as nearly approximating 
the absolute truth as the state of human knowledge in our 
age will admit. Ignorance, rashness, and dogmatism, are 
so nearly allied, that in general it will be a safe course te — 
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take them as including each other. And vet a writer must 

sometimes run risks which may ultimately involve himself 
in his own censure. With these considerations full in view, 
we consider the present circumstance as the first decisive 
proclamation of Messiah to the world. 

There was a dawning towards day, long hefore. The 
appearance of the angel to Zacharias; the appearance of 
Gabriel to Mary: the descent of the angels on the night 

of the Saviour’s birth, their discourses to the shepherds, 
and the jour ney of those shepherds to Bethlehem: the ar- 
rival of the wise men from the east to Jerusalem, and their 
recognition of the bab. as the king of the Jews: his pre- 
sentation in the temple, and the testimony of old Simeon 
and good oli Anna, are circumstances of great i importance, 
but as we suppose, we ought to open a new reckoning at 
the baptism of Jesus. He then entered on a public (lis- 
play of his character, and a most public attestation of it 
was afforded from heaven. The opening of the heavens, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost in a visible form. and the 
voice from heaven which said, “this is mv beloved Son,” 
al! this, exhibited to the immense crowd which clustered 
arcund John on the cecasion, must have made a deep im- 
pression. he whole secicty must have been electrified. 

The next circumstance in the life of Christ, which 
claims our attention, is his temptation by Satan in the 
wilderness. We are told, that Jesus, being full of the 
Boly Ghost, who descended upon him at his baptism, re- 
turned from Jordan. and was led by the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted by the devil. We are not inform- 
ed, whether he had ever been exposed to satanic tempta- 
tion during the period of his private life; it is probable 
that he was not; and certain, that if he was, the ab- 
soiute purity of his nature, and measure of the sanctifying 
infiuences of the Holy Spirit, which he always enjoyed, 
were sufficient to bring him off more than conqueror. But 
now that he is inaugurated by baptism into the public 
office of Gsod’s Messiah; now that he has been exhibited 
to mankind with a divine attestation of his character, and 
has received the Spirit of his ofiice, he enters the lists 
with Satan, the usurping potentate of this world, whom 
he come to dethrone and destroy. That foe had triumph- 
ed over the simplicity of the woman in paradise; but is 
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vow to be conquered by her son in the wilderness. The 
nature which was vanquished must regain what it 
lost; and therefore the Son of God became man that he 
might achieve the victory. 

The Redeemer commenced his work with a long fast of 
forty days and forty nights. This appears to be about the 
extreme period to which abstinence from food can be pro- 
tracted without proving fatal to life. Man fell by the in- 
dulgence of his sensitive appetite in the use of forbidden 
food, and his restoration commences by denying to that 
appetite any indulgence whatever. Weare not able to 
decide what were precisely the moral purposes to be 
answered by the long and rigorous fast observed by Jesus 
in the wilderaess; it doubtless was, in some way, a pre- 
paration for his future duties, and it certainly did afford 
him a taste of the bitter fruits of sin, which has blasted 
the productions and poisoned the pleasures of this world, 
and changed it from a land of enjoyment and happiness, 
into a place of privation and want, of self-denial and 


mortification. ‘Though the Son of God was placed under _ 
the obligation of the divine law, as much as mankind in 


general are; yet there is a perceptible shade of difference 
beiween his duties and those of other men, arising from 
this circumstance, that he was a _ perfectly holy being, 
while they are corrupted and sinful. We have already 
pointed out the moral consequences of this difference of 
character, in the circumcision and baptism of Jesus. A 
similar mode of reasoning must be adopted in respect to 
the moral objects to be secured by the fasting of our Lord 
and the religious fastings of common men. Before we 
touch this subject, it may be necessary to remark, that 
religious fasting is always understeod to be attended with 
prayer and uninterrupted attention to the duties of piety 
and devotion. It is an abstinence from the enjoyments of 
animal nature, in order that the soul may be exclusively 

devoted to spiritual duties. Mere abstinence from food 
without the ac companying exercises of spiritual devetion, 
1 represe ‘nted in the Scriptures as unedifying austerity, 

and hate val to God. We must in the duty of fasting as 
prescribed to us in the Scriptures, remark the connexion 
between physical and moral exercises, and physical and 
moral elfcets. F asting is a physical means of subduing the 
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violence of our animal instincts and passions; physicians 
employ it as an effectual remedy against febrile excite- 
ment, magistrates use it to tame turbulent spirits and re- 
duce them to subordination, even the tamers of animals 
find it the best means of bringing man’s brute subjects to 
submit to his dominion. The extravagance to which fasting 
was carried in ancient times, has brought it into disrepute 
in the more enlightened and hberal age in which we live; 
and in opposing the abuse of a duty, there is a danger 
that we may abolish the duty itself. We may safely say, 
that our Lerd did not fast to subdue any violent and 
dangerous passion, nor to wean himself from the pleasures 
of this sensual world. nor to secure the dominion of the 
soul over the body and its animal appetites, nor to impress 
his mind with a sense of personal unworthiness; nor for 
any of those reasons which render this a suitable duty for 
depraved, sensual, sinful creatures such as we are. It was 
for our sake, not for his own, that he engaged in this se- 
vere act of mortification, which in him was not the mor- 
tification of the lusts of the flesh and of the mind, for the 
purification and elevation of the heart; but the mortifica- 
tion of the innocent sensibilities of human nature, that he 
might expiate sin by the endurance of pain, and might 
learn by suffering, to sympathise with an afflicted world. 
Fasting, combined with humiliation and prayer, is 
a duty of great importance. When about to undertake 
any important public oflice, such as the gospel ministry, 
the example of our Lord, as well as scriptural injunction, 
forbids us to omit this duty in our system of previous pre- 
parations. The analogy between the example set us by 
Christ, and the course of a christian’s life, may suggest 
to us such meditations as these; that when the Spirit of 
God descends on a man, it becomes his especial duty 
to mortify all evil passions and propensities, that he 
may become spiritually minded, and that his body may be 
a suitable temple for the Holy Ghost; that they who are 
called, as indeed we all are, to contend with Satan, should 
begin by subduing themselves: that in this state of our 
being in which body and_ mind is so inexplicably blended 
together, we should not disdain to call in the aid of bodily 
causes to assist us in attaining to spirituality of mind: 


ihat a retreat from society for a time, that solitude, fast- 
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mg and prayer, may be of great service to us, both in re- 
gard to the present purification and assurance of our 
hearts in the love of God, and for the purpose of fortify- 
ing us against future temptations. 

To proceed with our history, we are informed that the 
Son of God, after he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, at length became hungry. it would be a minute 
inquiry, not properly fallmg within our province, to ask 
whether according to the laws of animal nature, it is pro- 
bable, that our Lord felt no craving for food during these 
forty days? Whether the intensity of his devotions during 
all this time rendered him unconscious of animal wants? 
Or whether the hunger at the end of forty days, was not 
the last craving of nature, shrinking as it were from dis- 
solution? These are nice physiological inquiries, leading 
to no important moral conclusions, and accordingly we de- 

cline any conjectures respecting their solution. The sacred 
writers content themselves with stating the fact, that at 
the end of forty days fasting, Jesus was hungry, and we 
may reasonably conclude, as well from the emphasis with 
which they mention the fact, as from the laws of animal 
nature, that this was hunger in its most painful and crav- 
ing sensations. No feeling so completely abolishes all mo- 
ral considerations as hunger. Life under its pressure, is 
at stake; in such cases the right of prosperity vanishes, 
and no man charges another with theft or dishonesty, for 
taking what does not belong to him for the purpose of pro- 
tracting existence.* Alas! hunger annihilates all those 
moral sensibilities which give dignity to our nature. ‘The 
hands of the pitiable woman have sodden their own 
children; they were their meat in the destruction of the 
daughter of my people.’’+ It was in such a state of deadly 
hunger, that the roaring lion of hell was let loose upon 
our Lord. 

Some indeed suppose that the devil and his angels, and 
all spiritual beings except the Creator, are introduced in 
the Scriptures only as creatures of the imagination for the 
purpose of dramatic effect; a sort of spiritual machinery, 
like the gods and goddesses of Homer and other cele- 
brated poets of antiquity. Whenever such commentators 


* Proy, vi. 30. + Sam, iy. 19 
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shall give an explanation of the Scriptures on their sys- 
tem, which shall possess any conceivable meaning, we may 
perhaps adopt it. Butin the transaction under our present 
consideration, we confess, that if Satan be not a real per- 
sonage and agent, we must consider the evangelists as 
using the most unlicensed liberty of fiction of any writers 
we have ever read. We may add this additional circum- 
stance to aggravate their folly, that no possible moral can 
be deduced from this fiction; they do not allure us by 
fancy into the regions of moral meditation, but amuse us 
and put us off with the drivel of a dream; in the mean 
time looking us in the face, and talking gravely about God 
and providence, and heaven, and hell. We suppose that 
the evangelists were historians, not poets, that they dealt 
in fact, and not in fiction; and that the scene which they 

describe between the Saviour of the world, and the de- 
stroying angel of darkness, is a real transaction, and not 
a dream of fancy. 

It is impossible to conjecture what advantage they who 

deny the personality of Satan can propose to gain by their 

theory. We have never seen the advantages of that 
theory pointed out. The hypothesis that Satan is mere- 

ly a personification, and the whole scriptural account of 
him and his angels no more than fine poetical flights of 
fancy, is probably a part of some refined general system of 
speculation, and derives all its importance from its round- 

ing off and finishing the system: for we know that there 

are speculators of such daring courage, that they would 

annihilate the devil, or any other being, that should stand 

in the way of their theory. It must be from its connec- 

tion with some speculative system, that the denial of Sa- 

tan’s personality has been thought worth a serious thought; 

for in every moral point of view it is as jeyune, as use- 

less, as profitless a speculation, as ever existed, and no 

one practicai inference whatever can be deduced from it. 

Those who assert theories with prompt and easy confi- 

dence, are but seldom celebrated for a comprehension of 
the meaning and practical tendency of their own specula- 

tions. It is almost self-evident to every man who will 

give his judgment time to examine the question, that sup- 

posing the devil and his angels to be mere figments of (ve 

imagination, the world ts exactly as it would be im ihe» 
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opinion of those who believe them to be real essences and 
rr 

It is evident that sin abounds in the world; it can- 
oil be denied that deceit and hypocrisy, falsehood, fraud, 
and perjury, are found among mankind; that theft, rob- 
bery. and rapine are not rare things in this world; the 
different forms of sensuality which debase and brutalize 
our nature, bear a pretty near proportion to the provi- 
dential bounties of God; wrath, murder, and war, are 
sufficiently common. Now are not all these so many 
moral evils; and do not all these, with a thousand other 
moral evils, abound? Is not the earth full of them? Is 
not man a vitious animal in every country and under every 
government? Say what we will, do not vice and crimes 
abound? Whether Satan be a fallen angel or a figure of 
speech, the world is, surely full of vice and misery; to 
deny that there is a devil will make it no better, and to 
admit his existence will make it no worse. Thus neither 
of the theories augment or diminish in the smallest degree 
~ amount of moral or natural evil in the world. 

As to temptation, no one surely will deny that there 
1S p Be at of it in this world. If sins abound as we 
have mentioned, temptations must exist at least in an 
equal degree, probably in a much higher degree. Now 
will the denial of a devil abolish these temptations, or di- 
minish their number, or weaken their force? Or will the 
admission that he is a real agent, increase either their 
number or their influence? Not at all. Here we have 
the sins, and here we have the temptations, beyond all 
doubt. In an inquiry after their immediate cause, we 
may differ, but no cause which we may assign can dimin- 
ish either the sin or the temptation in the smallest degree. 
The only question after all is, which of the two hypothe- 
ses, that which supposes Satan to be a real personage, or 
that which supposes him to be only the personification of 
an abstract idea, can be best employ ed in interpreting the 
Scriptures? We think the former consistent with every 
thing that the Scriptures have said; and the latter we 
think entirely irreconcilable with the Scriptures. 

The grand objection brought against those who believe 
Satan to be a real personage, who exercises some power 
of tempting mankind, in whatever particular way he may 
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exercise it, we say the grand objection to the opinion 
that there is any devil, is this. That it would be incon- 
sistent with the moral attributes of Jehovah to submit 
mankind to the temptations of such a fiend, and 
therefore since such temptations are, a priore, morally im- 
possible, no such thing can be intended by the sacred wri- 
ters; we must of consequence assign some figurative mean- 
ing to these passages which treat of satanic influence. 

This argument, though making great pretensions to 
philosophical dignity, is as flimsy and unsubstantial a 
piece of reasoning as we ever noticed. ‘The sophistry 
will be unravelled by ascertaining what temptation 1s: let 
the term be defined. According to the language of some 
theorists, it would seem that. the doctrine of satanic 
temptation, appears to them to mean that God has given 
up mankind to the sovereign power of Satan, to corrupt 
and mislead them at his will, without any power of resis- 
tance on their part. ‘This is not to submit men to tempta- 
tion! It is to abandon the human family to the sovereign 
dominion of the devil; and not to expose them to a trial 
of their virtue, while they possess the dominion over their 
own determinations. 

We have showed already that the temptations contem- 
plated are in the world; that man really is exposed to 
them; that he frequently falls their victim, and that to him 
it is a matter of perfect indifference who manages the 
temptation, since its operation is not affected by that cir- 
cumstance. But without saying any more on the doctrine 
of temptation in general, we shall proceed to consider the 
temptations of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

When Satan appeared to the Son of God, we are told 
that his first temptation was couched in these words: “If 
thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread.” In considering this temptation, it is im- 
possible not to remark the streng analogy which it bears 
to the original temptation which seduced our first parent. 
The temptation in both cases, begins by suggesting a 
doubt: ay ea, hath God said! ye shall not eat of every 
tree in the garden?” was the tempter’s introduction to 


five: “If thou be the Son of God,” was his introduction 


to Jesus. And from these two grandest proofs of his au- 
dacitv in enterprise and skill in conducting it, we may 
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draw the general conelusions, that the devil’s chief maxim, 
that with which he always begins, and on which he 
calculates for success, consists in exciting a doubt re- 
specting the truth of the divine declarations or respecting 
their meaning. Eve tampered with the doubt and fell, 
and dragged her husband ms with her into doubt, 
disobedience and destruction. Jesus resisted the doubt, 
and consequently came off victorious. From whence un- 
questionably we ought to adopt it as a general rule and 
law of action, never to permit ouselves to doubt of the 
truth or rectitude of any divine declaration or injunction. 
In the next place we should remark, that the temptation is 
in both instances addressed to the animal instincts; in 
both cases the object of allurement was food, in the one 
instance desirable as the means of pleasure, in the other 
almost necessary to sustain existence. From which we may 
infer that human nature is extremely liable to temptation 
and injury on the quarter of the animal passions. And 
upon the whole, it is not unedifying to see, that on the very 
quarter where human nature was first successfully assail- 
ed, in the very breach through which the insidious foe 
entered, to lay our world in blood, and tears, and ruins, 
there the deliverer took his stand, and first received, and 
first repulsed the hitherto triumphant enemy. 

The answer of our Lord to the tempter’s suggestion, is 
meek, though decisive, and what is worthy of particular 
notice, is conveyed in a quotation of Scripture. “It is 
written that man can live, not by bread only, but by what- 
ever God is pleased to appoint.” This quotation is 
brought from that beautiful passage, in the eighth chapter 
of Deuteronomy: “And thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God hath led thee these forty years 
ip the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to 
know what was in thy heart, whether thou wouldst 
keep his commandments, or No. And he humbled thee, 
and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, 
which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; 
that he might make thee know that man doth not live 
by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of the Lorn, doth man live.”* Without paying 
any attention at present to the divine wisdom, and 


* Deut. viii. 2. $ 
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dignity of the speaker, but resting ourselves entirely on 
the propriety. of his speech, must we not perceive. tie 
. fiery dart of the devil, quenched in the shield of faith, 
fe Israel was forty years in the wilderness, to the amount of 
hy between two and three millions of souls, with their flocks 
} and their herds, where there was neither sowing, nor 
i reaping, neither bread nor water, and yet their God fed 
them abundantly; and when he places his own Son in the 
wilderness only for forty days, is it possible, that he 
| should suffer him to die of hunger. God, if he pleased, 
iis could make the atmosphere support our animal existence, 
| as he makes it in a great measure support it already, or 
he could rain bread out of heaven for us. His servants, 
‘ in his service, are relieved from all anxiety respecting 
ri their support. They who are in their duty, have nothing 
to fear, and should fear nothing. 
| The torrent of mora} reflection which pours down on us, 
and sweeps’ us away, sailing safely on the tide, is irre- 
sistible; but the pen of the scribe is inadequate to do jus- 
tice to the theme. Our Lord has showed us, that in the 


| x discharge of our duty, we must never distrust the sup- 
if porting providence of our God. Tis our business to de 
ij ; our duty; *tis his to support us. But one thing must not 


be permitted te escape us, which is this, that our Lord 
; fights Satan with scriptural weapens. It was the shield 
ie of faith with him, and it must be the shield of faith with 
| tid us all, that quenches the fiery darts of the devil. In close 
Bi conflict with Satan, and into close conflict all the saints 
must come, no weapon cap be depended on but the sword 
4 of the spirit, which is the word of God. Happy are they, 
i who like our Lord, know its use; and they who know its 
2 use, will never draw another weapon. Faith, meekness, 
; courage, and no calculations about consequences! 

it Satan having been foiled on his old tried ground, ar 
ae appeal to the animal passions, takes new ground hitherto. 
; - untried. Jesus had appealed to the Scriptures as regu- 

te lating the conduct ef religious men. That fiend whom we 
ay admire, while we detest, aceepts the challenge, and to re- 
aha ligious ground he moves. Let the matter there be tried. 
“Then the devil taketh him along to the holy city, (by 
invitation we suppose, ) and bringing him to one of the bat- 
tlements of the temple, he says, if thou be indeed the 
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Son of God, the redeemer of this world out of my hand, 
‘cast thyself down,’ for as thou hast appealed to Scrip- 
ture, so shall I. It is written in the Bible, ‘He will give 
his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands they 
will bear thee up, least perchance thou shouldst strike 
thy foot against a stone.’”” This quotation is taken from 
the ninety-first psalm, and contains a promise to Messiah 
of divine protection. If thou be indeed the Son of God, 
the Messiah promised in Scripture, thou has now an op- 
portunity to prove the fact, beyond contradiction; God 
romises that he will give his angels charge of his Son the 
Messiah, so that they shall bear him up in their hands, 
Jest he should strike his foot against a stone; if thou art 
the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence, thou hast 
nothing to fear, thy life is safe, and thou wilt establish 
thyself as the Messiah. Our Lord repels this temptation, 
by another quotation. “It is written again, thou shall not 
tempt the Lord thy God.”” This precept was given to the 
ehildren of Israel, with an allusion to their conduct in 
clamouring so impatiently for water at Massah. ‘Ye shall 
not tempt the Lord your God as ye tempted him in Mas- 
sah.” They tempted God by not waiting patiently until he 
should see fit to relieve them from their thirst: and in our 
Lord’s application of this passage, we learn that it would 
have been criminal in him impatiently to demand new de- 
monstrations of his messiahship; but that on the contrary, 
it was his duty to wait until God should think proper to 
reveal and manifest his true character to the world. 
There is much instruction commanicated by this speech 
of our Lord, on the subject of religious presumption, a sin 
which does not spring from an excess of faith, but from its 
defect, and which though it may seem to imply extraordi- 
nary confidence in God, is in reality the effect of unbelief. 
For instance, had the Israelites firmly trusted the mercy 
of Ged in the wilderness, they would have been supplied 
with water in due time; it was unbelief that rendered 
them impatient and clamourous, and provoked God to 
anger. Our Lerd had the fullest confidence in his heav- 
enly father, and knew that in due season he would display 
his character to the world in its full lustre He refused to 
make any experiment, or trial, to see whether Jehovah 
would fulfil his promise; but left the time, and means 
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entirely in the divine hand, fully assured of the divine 
faithfulness. 
_ In this temptation is revealed to us one of the grand 
artifices of the deceiver, which is to set the promises of 
God against his law, to place privilege in opposition to 
duty, and to separate ends from their means. It is, for 
instance, our duty to be careful to preserve our lives and 
and health by an attention to the known laws of nature; 
for God preserves our lives principally by teaching us to 
preserve them ourselves. But if we despise the laws of 
nature, and act in such a manner, ’that nothing but the mi- 
raculous interposition of the Almighty can preserve us, we 
provoke him to anger by our presumption. The applica- 
tion of this principle extends to all the concerns of life. God 
has promised to provide for our temporal wants; but we 
must not omit the duties of industry and economy, much 
Jess must we have recourse to sinful means of providing 
for ourselves: In spiritual concerns, we must not expect 
conversion without using the means of grace; nor perse- 
verance without watchfulness and prayer; nor victory over 
our lusts, without labouring for their mortification; nor 
eternal life without practising holiness. It ought always 
to be kept in mind, that the promises of God were given 
for the express purpose of encouraging us to the perform- 
ance of our duty; and that it is only in the performance 
of duty that we can expect their fulfilment. Every sort of 
reliance on the promises of God, which is not accompanied 
by a conscientious attention to the duties which we owe 
him, is false, and hollow, and presumptuous; and varnish 
itself as it may with the fairest pretexts, it is unbelief at 
the bottom. | 

Having failed in both these temptations, Satan projects 
another. Taking our Lord to the summit of a high moun- 
tain, and pointing out to him seyeral circumjacent king- 
doms and nations, as a specimen of the whole world, ad- 
dresses him thus: “All this power will I give thee and the 
glory of them; for that is delivered unto me, and to whom- 
soever I will I give it. If thou therefore wilt worship 
me, all shall be thine.” 

This temptation cannot fail to excite strange cogitations 
in the minds of all its readers. It is apparent that Satan 
affects to consider himself as the sovereign of this world, 
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and as deriving his authority from Jehovah; ‘For that.” 
says he, ‘is delivered unto me, and to wivilebever I will 
I give it.” Butthis speech is at least equivocal, and was 
intended and calculated to mislead. That God, for rea- 
sons entirely unknown to us, and not so much as hinted at 
in the Scriptures, permitted Satan and his angels to enter 
our world, where the deceiver succeeded in seducing our 
race into sin, and where he still continues to exert his 
power as the prince of the aerial spirits, who reigns in 
the hearts of the children of disobedience, we have full 
assurance from the plainest historical narratives. 

Satan claiming to be the sovereign of this world by di- 
vine appointment, and consequently to have the right of 
bestowing its empires and honours upon whom he pleases; 
offers to bestow the whole upon Jesus, upon this simple 
condition, that the latter should do homage to him as the 
sovereign. Had his claim to the sovereignty been well 
founded, this proposition would have been not only rea- 
sonable and just, but even generous; for when a supreme 
magistrate transfers his authority to a servant, it 1s but 
equitable that the latter should do homage to his supe- 
riour. But the truth is that Satan possesses no legiti- 
mate power on earth; his reign is a wicked usurpation and 
atrocious tyranny, which God is pleased to permit until 
his own son shall overturn the throne and destroy the 
works of the devil. The tempter knows the charms which 
empire and glory have for lofty minds; ambition is the 
passion of great souls; by the lure of a single throne, Sa- 
tan has tempted many great monarchs to “fall. dawn and 
worship him and do him homage, To secure the throne 
of Israel, Jeroboam forsook the true God, and worshipped 
Satan in the images of the calves at Dan and Bethel; and 
to obtain the Roman empire by pagan aid, Julian apos- 
tatised from christianity and salvation, and re-established 
the worship of Satan by restoring the abominations of 
idolatry over the empire. And what can we judge of all 
those who elevate themselves to political power, or any 
other sort of power, by means which religion and morality 
forbid and condemn; but that they have accepted their 
dignities and eenaene from the hands of Satan, and have 
prostrated themselves and done homage to him as their 
lege lord. 
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This was a temptation of so atrocious a character, thet 
Jesus could not endure it to pass without indignant resent- 
ment. ‘That a creature, and a detestably sinful creature; 
that a usurper and a troubler of the world’s peace; should 
not only assert his usurpation as a moral right, but call 
upon his Creator to fall down and worship him, in order 
to get back out of the rebel’s hands the world which he 
himself had formed, was a degree of impiety and audacity 
which Satan himself could not exceed. Our Lord spurns 
it. ‘Begone, Satan,” cried he, “get thee behind me, for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.” This was final. Satan re- 
treated, foiled and vanquished; the son of the beguiled 
woman is now the conqueror of her deceiver. There is a 

assage in the original which we do not exactly under- 
stand: “And when the devil had ended all his temptation, he 
departed hence for a season—ayes x«:ex.» Does this im- 
ply, that Satan ever after made any personal assaults on 
our Lord’s virtue. We believe the evangelists have 
made no record of any such fact. From this time for- 
ward, so far as we know, Satan displayed his malice 
against the Son of God, not by any direct attempt to se- 
duce him from the paths of rectitude, but by seducing his 
disciples to forsake and betray him; and by inflaming the 
passions of wicked men to persecute him and put him to 
death. 

Before we pursue the narrative of our Lord’s life any 
farther, it may be profitable to make a few practical de- 
ductions from the history of his temptation, as the end 
and intention of the whole is the promotion of piety and 
comfort among the human family. 

1. We may remark, that our race is liable to Satanic 
temptation The devil tempted Eve in paradise, and her 
son, our Redeemer, in the wilderness; and he tempts all 
her sons and daughters; hence they are thus exhorted, “Re- 
sist the devil, and he will flee from you.”* ‘Put on the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.’’+ 


* James, iv. 7, +Eph, vi, 11, 12. 
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2. The devil tempts us, by presenting to our fancy 
splendid images of those objects which gratify the lusts of 
the flesh, and the inclinations of the mind. He must act 
upon the principles of our nature, and he must operate by 
means of those objects in which the Creator has placed 
some good suitable to the propensities of that nature. 
Those who, like Eve, are placed in a happy condition, 
may be tempted to augment their happiness by some for- 
bidden pleasure. Those who, like Jesus, are pressed by 
want, may be tempted to take some unlawful course for 
the relief of their distress. Religious characters may be 
tempted to presume on the goodness of God,-and to put 
him on trials which may provoke his anger. Menof am- 
bitious minds may be tempted to grasp at dominion, and 
glory by nefarious means. Se various as are the propen- 
sities and situations of men, may be the diversities of their 
temptations. Foiled in one assault, Satan will try another. 
Victory on his part is sure defeat to us; but victory on 
our part, furnishes no security against future danger. He 
beleaguers our citadel, reconnoitres its weak parts; and 
foiled on one quarter, fails not to renew his assault on 
some other. Let us therefore be sober and vigilant, be- 
cause our adversary, the devil, as a rearing lion, goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour. 

3. Amonz the instruments of Satanic temptation, we 
should be aware that the perversion of Scripture is one 
upon which he seems to rely with the greatest confidence, 
and accordingly employs it frequently. This is worthy of 
Satan. He is an enemy without justice or generosity, and 
perfectly indifferent about the nature of the means which 
he employs. And no means can be more deptorably suc- 
cessful in destroying the souls of men, than to poison the 
wells and fountains of salvation. When the Scriptures are 
employed to encourage impiety and profligacy, the temp- 
tation has this tremendous advantage, that it gives a sort 
of religious air, to the most damnable errors. The un- 
principled sophist Hobbes, quotes abundance of Scripture 
to prove his detestable paradoxes, that might constitutes 
right, that there is no natural difference between virtue 
and vice, and no standard of religion and morals but the 
will of the civil magistrate. Antimomians have set the 
grace of God against his holiness, and reasoned on the. 
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freedom of the promises, until they abolished the law. 
Legalists have argued on law and justice, until grace and 
pardon and the promises of the gospel have been render- 
ted nugatory. Every day we witness a dark passage of 
Scripture, brought forward to quench the light of a plain 
passage; oppositions between diffetent parts of the divine 
testimony alleged, to bring the whole into disrepute and 
contempt; and the difficulty of ascertaining the meaning 
of every thing in the Bible, made a plea for rejecting its 
authority. We need not wonder at such occurrences. The 
tempter acts on system; and when we find him attempting 
to pervert Christ by plausible perversions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, we may expect that the same instruments will be 
employed against ourselves. 

4. The shield of faith is the weapon to quench all the 
fiery darts of the devil.* The holy Scriptures well un- 
derstood, firmly believed, and seasonably applied, are the 
proper instrument to resist temptation. It is the instru- 
ment which our Lord uses in every instance; and his con- 
duct in this respect should be to us at once an example 
and a law. We may read human writings, we should 
study the Scriptures; we should not merely know them 
but engrave them on our hearts; we should not be content 
to read them over occasionally, or even frequently; 
but our memory should be a rich repository of their pre- 
cepts and promises, their histories and example, capable 
of being promptly produced and accurately applied in the 
instant of temptation. The law of the Lord is a light to 
the feet and a lamp tothe path: without it we must walk 
in darkness. His Bible is to the pious man, in- 
stead of all knowledge, instead of all learning; it 
anticipates speculation, prevents false judgments, bars 
rashness, and arms him with a resolution as firm as it is 
enlightened. It is the sword, and the bow, and all the ar- 
tillery of war, which the sons of Judah should be taught. 
It is the wisdom and the power of the Holy Ghost, to the 
christian man. 

5. Satan is not an invincible enemy. Some seem rash- 
ly to suppose him armed with omnipotence, and that his 
attacks on mankind are irresistible. He is indeed an 


enemy to be dreaded, but not with the debilitating terror 
* Eph. vi. 16, 
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oi despair. He can tempt, but not impel; he may de- 

ceive, but he cannot force. He can do us no injury, un- 
less he should succeed in persuading us to injure ourselves. 
We are always the masters of our own minds, and the au- 
thors of our own actions. Satan may tempt, but it is man 
that sins. If he is sometimes successful, he is often unsuc- 
cessful. He seduced Eve by withdrawing her attention 
from the well known law of God, and engaging her in a 
speculation about an undefined problematical pleasure. Je- 
sus vanquished Satan, by keeping his mind fixed on the 
law of God, and refusing to pursue any pleasure by un- 
lawful means. This was not the only triumph which the 
captain of our salvation gained over our great enemy. 
By his death lie conquered death, and him that hath the 
power of it that is the devil: and by his resurrection he 
brought life and immortality to light. The conquest of 
Satan in his own person was only introductory to a suc- 
ceeding conquest of him in the persons of all true be- 
lievers; that was entirely subservient to this; the former 
would be useless; so far as we can judge, it would have 
served no valuable purpose, but for the latter. Christ’s 
victory over Satan is nothing, unless he can teach and 
enable men also to triumph over him. This is the sin- 
ner’s encouragement to come to Christ, and the saint’s 
argument to adhere to him; that he is able to deliver and 
will deliver, all who trust in him, from the devil and all 
his temptations, from the world and all its delusions, and 
from that which is the worst of all our enemies the body 
of sin and death which lies within. 

We must neither despise Satan as a feeble foe, nor 
dread him as an omnipotent one. We are commanded to 
resist him, we have a promise that the God of peace will 
bruise him shortly under our feet, and we have a suit of 
celestial armour provided for us when we engage in this 
conflict. Happily for us we are not called upon to resist 
Satan, nor indeed to perform any duty, in our own 
Strength; we shall be supported; we have the pro- 
mise of heavenly and abundant succour. We have 

a throne of grace, and an advocate with the Father 
of mercies who sits on it, Jesus Christ the righteous; 
and if we ask our heavenly Father for the aids of his 


spirit, we shall receive them. Let us not be faint-hearted 
65 
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but courageous, for the victory is sure, though it may not 
be bloodless. “‘Wherefore take unto you the whele amour 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, having vour 
Joins girt about with truth, and having on the breast-plate 
of righteousness; and your feet shod with the preparation 
ef the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield of 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the spirit, which is the word of God, 
praying always with all prayer and supplication in the 
spirit: and watching thereunto. with perseverance and 
supplication for al! saints.”* 

Here we shalt close this: chapter. We have seen Jesus 
at the age of thirty years, baptised by John at the Jordan, 
and receiving a divine attestation of his Messahship, both 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost in a visible form upon 
his person, and by the voice of his Father in heaven, 
which said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. We have seen him conducted by the Spirit into 
the wilderness, where he spent forty days in solitude, 


fasting, and prayer, preparatory to the future scenes of 


his operations. 
We have seen him assailed by the temptations of Satan, 


three times assaulted, and as often victorious by means of 
the shield of faith, and the sword of the spirit, which is: 
the word of God. He is now prepared to enter upon the 
public field of his operations, whither we shall accompany 
him in our next chapter. . 


= 


Cuaruszs II. of England, saw a man one day, standing in 
the stocks, upon which he asked what crime the man had 
committed? He was answered, ‘Please your majesty, he 
he has written a libel against your ministers.” “The fool,” 
said the king, “‘Why did he not write against me? They. 
would have done nothing to him.” 

Economy is a different virtue in the rich and the poor: 
the poor economises for his own support, the rich that he 


may bear the public burdens. 
* Eph. vi. 19—18. 
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FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN MORAL THEORIES 


RESPECTING 


THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 


| 


Dulcissimus prospectus in errores aliorum subjacentes. 


Bacon, Loan VeRuLamM, 


Tire human mind delights to investigate and discuss 
all sorts of truth. This is the end for which it was crea- 
ted, and while so employed it is acting according to its 
nature. All subjects however are not of equal dignity 
and worth; it will not be denied that questions respecting 
our duty are of all others the most delightful, interesting, 
and important. “O how I love thy law!” says David, 
addressing his God, “it is my meditation all the day.” 
These words are spoken with regard to the written law of 
God; but we must not by any means be inattentive to 
those displays of his power and benevolence which he has 
spread before the rational mind in the works of creation 
and providence. ‘His invisible things, even his eternal 
power and godhead, since the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” And hence the apostle Paul pronounces the hea- 
then “inexcusable,” “because that when they knew God 
they did not glorify him as God.”’ We enjoy a double ad- 
vantage in respect to the investigation of true religion; for 
on the one hand, we have that natural revelation of the 
deity which rendered the heathen inexcusable for not glo- 
rifying him as God with a grateful heart; and, on the 
other hand, we possess the holy Scriptures which are able 
to make us wise unto salvation. ‘The consequence will be 
that if we should form unworthy ideas of God or of our 
duty, or should we ungratefully withhold that reasonable 
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service which he requires, we will not have the shadow of 
an excuse for our unworthy conduct. 

Among those who engage in religious inquiries, some 
assign a higher value to natural revelation than others. 
But if it be admitted that the world and the Bible are 
works of the same author, and that author the infinite Je- 
hovah, we need not be afraid of meeting any contradicto- 
ry doctrines in them; though it is very possible, and even 
very probable, that the revelation last given will be found 
to contain particulars not comprised in the former. In- 
deed it is scarcely supposable that God would issue a se- 
cond edition of his Jaw to mankind, particularly under a 
change in their circumstances, and not make some addi- 
tions to the original revelation. It is much more reason- 
able to expect that if he should make a new and extraor- 
dinary revelation of his will to mankind, it will contain 
many and important additions to the original law of nature} 
for otherwise we would be incapable of discovering any 
sufficient reason for his conduct. 

That the original law of nature, and the superadded 
daw of revelation must agree in many particulars, is self- 
evident. But the question is, in what particulars will this 
coincidence be found? This is an important question, but 
ait can be solved? I think we may say with assurance, that 
the original revelation, and the superadded revelation 
must agree exactly in all the fundamental principles of 
moral law, and in all the essential rules of moral conduct. 
Now is this the case with the law of nature and the Bible? 
We assert that it is. And shall proceed to examine the 
two, in relation to some of the fundamental principles of 
morals. 

What is the essential principle of human virtue? 

This is the famous question which has engaged and ex- 
hausted the ingenuity of theologians and moral philoso- 
mts since the beginning of the world. Many a system 

ave they made; contradictory systems; none of them with- 
out a basis of truth; none of them true throughout. We 
shall first examine what the Scriptures say on this subject. 
and then correct philosophy by their decision. It will be 
found that philosophy has not erred so much by adopting 
false principles; as by adopting single and solitary princi- 
ples, to the exclusion of others equally true and important. 
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Of many of these systems it may be said, not that their 
base is unsound, but that it is too narrow. What they re- 
present as a principle of virtue really is such; but when 
they undertake to show that this principle is the soul of 
every virtue, they become visionary; and when they assert 
that no other principle of virtue exists, they become un- 
sound and untrue, and make havock among the virtues. 

The Scriptures lay a broader basis for the superstructure 
of virtue, than any philosophical system which I recollect 
to have seen. They ascribe an independent essence to 
several distinct virtues. Instead of grafting all the vir- 
tues ona single stock, the sacred writers descr ibe many of 
them as trees planted by the Almighty’s hand, each nour- 
ished and sustained by its ownroot. We shall verify these 
remarks by the production of a few examples, 

1. THe Love or Gop is represented as a radical virtue 
in the Seriptures; and so strongly do they inculcate this 
idea, that many have argued that all the virtues are no 
more than so many different modifications of this love. In 
this hypothesis we take them to have been mistaken, but 
shall for the present abstain from pointing out the circum- 
stances which involved them in the error, and shall pro- 
duce a few passages of scripture to establish our announced 
doctrine. 

‘Hear OTsrael, the Lord, the Lord our God is one Lord. 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul and with all thy might.’’* 

A certain man skilled in Jewish theolog ey interrogated 
our Lord with the following question. «Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law?” Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy Ged with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment.” 

Thus both under the Jewish and christian systems, this’ 
virtue occupies the first place; and of consequence any 
moral system which omits love to God among its elements, 
is defective; and when its reasonings are pushed so far as 
to make it include all virtue, they will be erroneous. 

2. LOVE TO MANKIND, is an elemental virtue, in the 
Scriptures. Thus our Lord having given the first place 
among the virtues to the love of God, assigns the second 





* Deut. vi, 4, 5. + Mat. xxii, 36, 37, 35. 
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place to the love of our neighbour. “And the second com- 
mandment is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
as thyself.”* Every reader of the Scriptures must re- 
mark what an immense value the sacred writers place on 

hilanthropy, or the love of mankind; while they insist 
that we shall love our friends, they command us to love 
our enemies also; while they urge us by all means to 
cherish a warm affection for the christian brotherhood, 
they charge us not to be hard hearted nor indifferent, but 
compassionate and kind, to all men. ‘The philanthropy 
of the Bible is a virtue which shines particularly in its 
displays to the widow and fatherless, the stranger and 
friendless, the poor and oppressed; and beyond all in its 
tenderness towards those who are aliens from our religious 
sect or party, or the personal enemies and persecutors of 
ourselves. The benevolence towards men which the Scrip- 
tures enjoin, must resemble the benevolence of God, who 
‘‘maketh his Sun to rise on the evil, and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” It must be 
a benevolence, like that of God, altogether disinterested, 
and absolutely unlimited. 

Hence, any system of morality which denies or omits 
disinterested benevolence towards mankind at large, is 
contrary to the Bible. 

3. SeLF Love, is allowed by the sacred writers to be 
a principle of our nature, compatible with virtue, and the 
basis of a class of virtues strongly recommended. It may 
be objected that when our Lord and Saviour recommended 
love to God and love to our neighbour, be added, “On 
these two commandments hang all the laws and the 
prophets.”{ And that of consequence our duty to God, 
and our duty to our neighbours, must comprise the whole 
of human virtue. But I would observe, that this inter- 
pretation is too rigid, and really is not morally correct. 
For when our Lord enjoins our duty to our neighbour, it 
is in these terms, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour, as thy- 
self,”’ where self-love is not condemned, but admitted asa 
virtuous principle, and made the standard of the love 
which we owe to our neighbours. Now if we ought not to 
love ourselves at all, neither ought we at all to love our 
neighbours: and again, if the abolition of self-love were a 


* Mat, xxii. 59. t Mat. v, 45—48, t Mat. xxii. 40, 
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duty, and we should suppose a man to have attained this 
sort of perfection, it would be certain that he would have 
no standard by which to try his love to his neighbour. 
To this principle Paul appealed, when he said to the 
jailor, “Do thyself no harm.”* ‘To this principle God 
appeals when he commands us to flee from the wrath to 
eome, and lay hold of life. In short all threatenings and 
promises, all objects of hope or fear, are addressed to 
self-love, and owe all their efficacy to this principle of our 
nature. 

Consequently every moral system which represents self- 
love as a vice, and as inconsistent with virtue, is contrary 
to the Scriptures. 

We shall now sum up our acquisitions. We have found 
that the Scriptures recognise three distinct affections of 
the human heart, which in their legitimate operations, 
produce three distinct species of virtuous love; namely 
love to God, love to our neighbours, and love to ourselves. 
Kt is, I think, as plain as any thing can be, that the sacred 
writers treat these virtues upon a distinet and indepen- 
dent footing; that they are united in the same pure, and 
undefiled religion, and that the mental faculties from which 
the; spring, are united in the same mind, there can be no 
doubt. Nor is there a cause to doubt that there is a mu- 
tual action and re-action among those faculties, and mu- 
tual relations between the virtues. But that the faculties 
are radically distinct from each other, and the virtues 
equally distinct; and that no one ef themis either cause 
er effect of the other, can be proved with the most de- 
cisive moral demonstration. ‘The following conclusions‘ne- 
eessarily follow. 4. That the love of God is not the sole 
principle of virtue. 2. That disinterested benevolence is 
not the sole principle of virtue. 3. That self-love is not 
the sole principle of virtue; and of consequence that alf 
the systems of moral philosophy founded on any one of 
the above principles, are equally partial and unsound. 
Every philosopher who has attempted to defend any of the 
above systems against an able opponent, has found his ad- 
versary able to produce classes of virtues, which by ne 
means could he reduce to his system. 


* Acts Xvi. 98, 
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The Scriptures arrange human virtues under the three 
radical affections of our nature, and this we believe to be 
the best classification that has ever been effected. It is 
the classification made by our Lord Jesus Christ; and not 
by him alone, for it is to be found among the sacred 
writers, both before and after him. It appears also to be 
perfeetly philosophical. The moral affections of the soul 
are arranged according to their different objects: these 
objects are God, my neighbour and myself. Lach of these 
is a distinct object. with distinct qualities and relations, 
and the affections excited by each, must be different from 
those excited by either of the others. I know indeed, that 
what we call the faculties of the soul, are to be sioul as 
nothing mere than different operations of the same one 
and indivisible mind. Nevertheless, we must distinguish 
those operations according to their several natural, and 
exciting causes. The love excitedin the heart by God, 
my neighbour, and myself, are excited by different causes, 
and are distinct sensations, according to my consciousness; 
I must therefore, consider them, and speak of them, as 
three distinct affections. 

I suppose, it has been made evident, that no system 
which attempts to trace all the virtues to any one of ‘these 
three radical affections, can be just or serviceable; but will 
on the contrary, produce indistinetness in our ideas, and 
sophistry in our reasonings; and in the result, tend to 
skepticism. Of consequence we have detected three false 
systems of moral science, by the simple application of a 
few texts of Scripture; and have in so doing, we hope, 
rendered an acceptable service to christian moralists. 
There is still a fourth system which may be set aside, by 
nearly the same reasoning already employed. ‘The system 
is this: 

That virtue consists in love to being in general. 

‘This system sprung from a perception, that all virtue 
could not be referred either to the love of God, or the 
love of our neighbours, or the love of ourselves, singly 
considered. It was therefore, supposed there must be a 
general affection of which the above are only species, 
having a general object, of which the above objects are 
only parts. Now this object was supposed to be being in 
general; and the affection for it was called, love to being 
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in general, which was of consequence, made the quint- 
essence of all virtue. 

This theory, imposing on account of its generality, has 
gained the approbation of some men too fond of ingenious 
speculation, and not cautious enough to check their con- 
clusions by the dictates of a practical judgment. We have 
seen some theories, which we consider as having a more 
immoral tendency than the one before us; but a theory 
more inert and useless, we never have considered. We 
believe that it may do evil, as every thing unintelligible 
in moral speculation cannot fail to do, because it draws 
the mind out of the path of the practical virtues, and 
blows it away in the clouds and whirlwind, nobody knows 
whither; but it can do no good whatever, either by purify - 
ing our feelings, or regulating our virtues. 

Be it as you say, that virtue consists in the love of be- 
ing in general! ‘Then tell me what feeling I can have for 
being in general? What common affection can I feel for 
God and a stone in the pavement? I protest I am not 
conscious of any such feeling. Is it so, that virtue con- 
sists in a love which can never be felt? Again I would 
ask, what common quality, worthy of affection, belongs to 
God, and the stone which has been mentioned; what com- 
mon quality, which should entitle them to a commion interes¢ 
in my love? But again, and finally, if I had a love for be- 
ing in general, as it is the principle of all virtue, according 
to the hypothesis, it must promote some practical duty, 
which I owe to being in general. Now, what then is that 
duty which I owe to being in general? or which I can per- 
form to being in general? I really know of none such, nor 
ean I conceive how I should perform a duty of the sort. 
What then can be the practical utility of a theory, which 
places virtue in a love which no man can feel, and love 
which leads to no duty that any man can perform? What 
good this theory does to those who adopt it, I cannot con- 
ceive, nor would I assert, that it does them any harm: but 
it would make me a skeptic before a month, and therefore 
T am happy that it is out my power to adopt it. | 

This theory has a strong analogy to a speculation in 
the Grecian science of ontology. When Aristotle, in or- 
der to complete his system of logic, arranged all things 


into. genera and species; in order that every species 
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might be defined by mentioning its genus and differentia 
propria, his system of consequence ended, in the ascend- 
ing series. with a summum genus, which could not be de- 
fined because there was nothing above it; and in the 
descending series, it ended in an infinia species, which, 
including individuals only, could not be defined, because 
there was no species below it. The summum genus, by 
necessity, was ens. or being in general. But as that 
which cannot be logically defined, may be described by 
its qualities, it became necessary to ascertain the qualities 
of ens, or being in general. These he determined to be 
three omne ens est unum, verum, bonum. Every being 
in general, is ONE: that is, exists as an individual—is a 
true existence; that is, it is something, and not nothing;— 
is good; that is, better than nothing. 

Such are the properties of being in general, as assigned 
by Aristotle; and the schoolmen, who, devoting themselves 
entirely to subtle speculations, because they had no liberal 
philosophy in their age to employ their minds, and but 
few connexions with society to waste their time,were incom- 
parably the most acute thinkers that ever lived, have neither 
altered nor amended the work of their master. ‘To this day, 
omne ens est unum verum bonum, neither more nor less. 

Now it may well be asked, if such be the properties of 
being in general, how shall any man love it? How can 
man love a thing, merely because it exists, and exists as. 
an individual, and is better than nothing? 

Dr. Reed, in his strictures on the ontological speeula- 
tion respecting the qualities common to all beings, ob- 
serves, that 1# there be any such qualities, they must be 
of too trifling a nature to be worth locking after; I] may 
add, that if too trifling to look after, they must be too in- 
significant to be the object of that love, which is said to 
be the essence of all virtue. 

To the objections which have been produced against 
the theory under consideration, I see no reply which can 
be made with any degree of plausibility, except it be the 
following, which upon accurate examination will be found 
more plausible than solid. It may be alledged, that those 
who place virtue in the love of being in general, do not, 
by this latter phrase intend the particulars individually, 
‘which compose the general aggregate. of being; but. the 
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totality of that aggregate as a whole as a unit. But it 
will be found that this idea returns into itself like the 
periphery of a circle; and that the one definition of the 
term equally with the other, is liable to all the objections 
which have been mentioned. For, take universal being, 
er being in general, as a whole ora unit, and then the 
question is, what are its attributes? And on examination 
it will be found that it is not as a whole intelligent, nor as 
a whole possessed of any moral attribute; but in part inert 
and unintelligent, and without moral qualities. As a 
whole, it is as much inert, unintelligent, and without mor- 
al loveliness, as it is active, intelligently, and morally 
lovely. After all, you will find chat it has but the three 
pitiful attributes ascribed to Ens, or being, by Aristotle; 
it exists, It is one, and it is better than nothing. In fact, 
the human. heart has not such an affection as the love of 
being in general, nor is there a single duty which man 
could perform to being in general. And indeed the the- 
ory which places virtue, in love to being in general, seems 
to be only a mutilated and spoiled edition of the old sys- 
tem of pantheism. 

To detect errors and to expose them, is not quite enough; 
philosophy must trace them in their secret springs. So 
jong as the Nile can hide his head, he will be worshipped 
as a God; but whenever it shall be discovered that he 
arises from a common marsh or puddle, or is formed by the 
confluence of a few ordinary streams, he will sink to the 
rank of a mere river. 

The theory in question arose entirely from an ignorance 
of the nature of general terms. ‘The whele effect of ge- 
neralization spends itself upon language. It must not be 
inferred that since the human heart is capable of loving 
God and itself, and its neighbours; therefore it has a 
fourth affection, which includes a feeling common to all. 
It is still more unphilosophical to suppose that there is 
in the human mind an affection capable of feeling a spe- 
cies of love common to all the infinitely various objects 
in the universe. If a man were to take you into his gar- 
den, and show you apple trees, pear trees, and plumb trees, 
loaded with ripe and delicious fruit; but instead of invitin 
you to regale on apples, and pears, and plumbs, should 
tell you with great gravity, that there is a general sub- 
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stance called fruit, which grows upon all trees in general, 
and that you are welcome to eat as much of that general 
fruit as you please: you would be very much astonished, 
no doubt, with the profundity of his botanical science, but 
your appetite would be little excited, and your palate less 
gratified with that intellectual fruit which grows on all 
trees in general, and on no tree in particular. You 
would, no doubt, wish for an apple, a pear, or a plumb, 
from the individual tree where nature had caused it to 
grow. ‘This gross fruit, I dare say, would suit your car- 
nal appetite: give you but enough of that, and you would 
contentedly resign to your benevolent host all the fruit 
which grows upon all the trees of the wood in general. 

Such is precisely the true emblem of abstract metaphy- 
sical virtues. Every christian knows what the love of 
God is; how glorious its object, how delightful its feeling, 
how operative its face; while you love him you keep his 
commandments; and the love of his Christ constrains you, 
because you thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him whe 
loved them and gave himself for them. 

Philanthropy and self love are feelings equally well 
known, and their good effects too familiar to acquire enu- 
meration. All this we know full well by consciousness 
and experience. But who knows any thing about a love 
to being in general, or any good it ever produced. It is 
a mere notion, or rather a word without any notion; a 
sound, a noise, airin motion. The theorist who can live 
on such abstractions may eat the north wind. 

In all the theories respecting virtue, there appears to 
be a morbid taste for simplification, a desire to reduce all 
things to a unit. Why should there be but one virtue in 
the world? There is one God, but he possesses more 
than a single perfection. This is a single world, but there 
is more than one law of nature. Among the few truths 
which we know, there are several which are radical, or 
which we cannot trace to any more general truths. Why 
then must there be but one virtue in the world? There 
is surely room for more. Why should all the virtues of 
man be only one virtue variously modified, any more than 
all the sorts of matter in the world, one sort variously 
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modified? Are all the truths known to man, only one truth 
variously modified? And why should we assume as facts 
what cannot be proved? 

There are a few texts of Scripture which have been 
quoted to prove that all human virtues are referable to 
one radical virtue, which, in my judgment, imply no such 
thing. I should have produced them, and have discussed 
some other topics connected with my subject, but I appre- 
hend that I owe an apology for the length, not for the 
shortness, of this essay; and therefore close without ano- 
ther word. Eruicvus. 


SCRAPS. 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth, two anabaptists were 
burnt in Smithfield for their religion. 

When queen Elizabeth observed to sir Nicholas Bacon, 
her high chancellor, that his house was too little for him, 
he replied, “No madam, but your majesty has made me 
too big for my house.” 

Lord Burleigh, the famous minister of queen Elizabeth, 
when any one came to the lords of the council for a li- 
cense to travel, would first examine him of England, and 
if he appeared ignorant, would bid him stay at home and 
know his own country first. 

Fulke Greville, a poet in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
called his mistress, in a love sonnet, a “fair-dog.”’ 

One of queen Elizabeth’s ministers told her in a sermon 
preached before her, “that she, who had been meek as a 
lamb, had become an untameable heifer.” 

When esteem begins to decline, all that is valuable in 
friendship is lost. 

When the great lord Bacon was a boy, he was intro- 
duced to queen Elizabeth, who asked him how old he was; 
to which he replied, “I am two years younger that your. 
majesty’s happy reign.”” 

Lord Bacon, at sixteen years of age, fell into a dislike. 
of the philosophy of Aristotle; saying, that it was strong 
only for disputations and contentions; but barren for the 
production of works beneficial to the life of man. 
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WANT OF MINISTERIAL AID. 


IN THE NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RFLIGION, 
published by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, as an appendix to the 
minutes of their meeting in May last, will be found a 
great deal of interesting and important matter. The 
length of the document prevents us from giving it entire. 
But we give the following extract, for the purpose of im- 
pressing the public mind, with the absolute necessity of 
making new and enlarged efforts to multiply the number 
of preachers of the gospel, lest the day should soon come 
when there will be a famine in many places of the land, 
‘not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of the 
hearing of the word of the Lord.” 

“The gross vices of intemperance, profane swearing, 
Sabbath-breaking and gambling, still extensively exist. 
The excessive use of spirituous liqours continues to pro 
duce the most deplorable effects, and threatens still 
greater injury. That such crimes should any where exist, 
is matter of astonishment and sorrow. ‘They prove that 
man has deeply apostatized from God; and that our 
nature is both degraded and depraved. 

‘But there is one subject to which the Assembly advert 
with the most painful feelings. Vast sections of our coun- 
try, particularly our frontiers, are destitute of the stated 
means of grace, and are loudly calling upon us in the 
words of the man of Macedonia, come over and help us. 

“In the Presbytery of Niagara, which consists of twenty 
six congregations, there are but four which have pastors. 
In the Presbytery of Genessee, which consists of nineteen 
congregations, two only have pastors, and of these two, 
but one enjoys the stated preaching of the gospel more 
than half the time. In the Presbytery of Bath, the 
churches are few, and most of them feeble and destitute 
of the ministry of the word. There are but six ministers 
in nearly as many counties, Multitudes are evidently 
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living without God in the world, and paying not even an 
outward respect to the institutions of the.gospel. In many 
families the Scriptures are not to be found, and in too 
many instances, little or no desire is shown to possess them. 
In many places no meetings for the public worship of God 
-are held; and in many others, such meetings are thinly 
attended. In the Presbytery of Champlain, many towns 
are destitute of a preached gospel and church privileges; 
and in the Presbytery of Susquehanna, which spreads over 
an extensive country, among twenty six congregations, 
which are widely scattered, there are but ten ministers. Of 
twenty-nine congregations, which belong to the Presbytery 
of Erie, twenty one are destitute of a stated ministry, and 
of thirty-three congregations which belong to the Presby- 
tery of Louisville, more than half are inthe same des- 
titute condition. In the Presbytery of Union, two or 
three times the present number of ministers are needed, 
to supply the spiritual wants of that portion of our 
ehurch. In the Presbytery of Grand River, which con- 
sists of twenty-nine congregations, there are but twelve 
ministers. ‘The Presbytery of West Tennessee, which 
spreads over a large tract of country, and embraces within 
its bounds a population of 310,000 inhabitants, has only 
fourteen ministers belonging to it; and there is not a single 
licentiate within their bounds. The few missionaries who 
have passed through this region have been well received, 
and much solicitude is manifested by the people to obtain 
the labours of a zealous and enlightened ministry. That 
section of our church which is contained within the bounds 
of the Presbyteries of Missouri and Mississippi, loudly 
ealls for the attention of the christian public. The Pres- 
bytery of Missouri extends over a country nearly 300 miles 
square, and contains upwards of 120,000 inhabitants, and 
much of it is still a moral waste. ‘Thousands are crying 
for the bread of life; and there is reason to believe that 
many new churches might be formed, if there were a suf- 
ficient number of faithful and devoted ministers. ‘The 
Presbytery of Mississippi too, covers a vast extent of 
country, embracing the two states of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the population of which, must considerably 
exceed 200,000 souls. ‘Though covering such a vast extent 
ef country, and embracing so largea population, only 
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eight ministers belong to it, and only four licentiates are 
under its care. Several towns of importance which are 
rapidly increasing in population and wealth, present most 
interesting stations for missionary labours. Among these, 
New Orleans deserves to be particularly mentioned, as 
presenting a field for exertions truly astonishing for mag- 

nitude, interest, and difficulty. It contains 46,000 in- 
habitants, and is annually growing in resources of all 
kinds. The short ministry of Mr. Larned we have reason 
to believe was very useful, and while we affectionately 
sympathise with the congregation in that city, on the loss 
of their late esteemed pastor, we offer our prayers to 
God, that he would speedily bestow on them another 
faithful pastor to supply his place. The Presbytery of 
Georgia, which extends over more than half the state of 
Georgia, and consists of but eight ministers; and the 
Presbytery of Concord, contain within their bounds, ex- 
tensive tracts of country, where the ordinances and insti- 
tutions of religion are hardly known.” 

The above narrative is both mournful and alarming, as 
it proves that the natural increase of our population is 
out of all proportion to the present means for their rell- 
gious instruction. If the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church, which is making such strenuous efforts 
for augmenting the number of ministers of the gospel, 
have such a lamentable deficiency to complain of, it is 
highly probable that other denominations of christians 
are labouring under the same evil. In this case, heathen- 
ism must be gaining ground ,upon christianity, with re- 
spect to relative numbers, in the United States. It is 
probable that all christian denominations together, do not 
furnish near the number of preachers that would be re- 
quisite to a full diffusion of the gospel over this exten- 
sive and rapidly populating country. What must be the 
consequence! The laws of nature never slumber, but 
those of morality may. The population will multiply in 
proportion to the facilities of procuring food and raiment 
which a genial climate, and a rich soil yet unoccupied, 
afford to human industry and adventure. But without 
preachers they must become heathens, and that of the 
worst sort; for when the children of christians degene- 
rate into heathenism, there is always something of -malig- 
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nity mingled with this want of religion; and they come to 
think the gospel to be not only useless, but contemptible. 
There are already large districts in our country, where 
the name of Jesus is rarely heard, except in terrifying 
oaths. : 
The General Assembly have acted with great faithful- 
ness in laying before their churches an unvarnished tale 
of their distress. The christian army, in the United States, 
is not half oflicered; and too few seem to be inspire] with 
a holy ambition to put on the epaulets. This is an alarm- 
ing state of things! And the clergy of the churches have 
not the power to amend it. They may weep and pray, 
and appeal to the christian sensibility of their people, 
but the cure of the evil must come from the people them- 
selves. We shall throw ourselves on the public caudour, 
while we offer a few observations on the present state of 
things; and if we should speak the truth we hope :t will 
be regarded, though it should perhaps involvs an inuendo 
of censure upon present maxims and present manners. 
The first thing which the American churches should at- 
tend to, is to secure the full labours of their present min- 
istry. Ministers of the gospel should be its ministers and 
nothing else. “Meditate on these things, give tuyself 
wholly unto them, that thy profiting may appear.”’** He 
merits not the name of a minister of the gospel, to whom 
the study and declaration of its saving truths, is not his 
meat and drink, and choisest regalement. If he prefers 
any other employment to that of glorifying “esus in the 
salvation of souls, he has made a mistake in the choice of 
his employment. But it is a fact well known, that hun- 
dreds of faithful ministers spend their lives in defection 
and tears from the utter impossibinty ef devoting them- 
selves exclusively to their work. ¢ would be mere affec- 
tation in any one to pretend that things are net too much 
among us as they were at Jerusalem in the cays of Nehe- 
miah: “I perceived,” said he, “thet the portions of the 
Levites had not been given tiem, for the Levites and 
the singers that did the work were fied every one to his 
field. Then commanded [ the rulers. and said, why is 
the house of God forsaken?”’+ It is not possible for us to 
open our eyes, and not to see that a large portion of the 
* 1 Tim, iv, 15. + Neh, xiii, 19, tt, 
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churches in our cities are supplied by schoolmasters, and 
a large portion of our churches in the country supplied 
by farmers, who labour through the week for the support 
of themselves and families, and preach as they are able 
on the Sabbath; but can do little more for the general dif- 
fusion of the gospel. It is perfectly in the power of the 
American churches nearly to double the amount of minis- 
terial labour, by properly supporting their present clergy, 
and allowing them time to itinerate around the borders of 
their respective settlements, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. In many places, it would be in the power 
of a minister of the gospel, to preach the gospel every 
day in the week in the villages and hamlets bordering on 
his charge. But while he is kept chained down in his 
school, or superintending his farm, for a living, such ef- 
forts are impossible. It is not entirely an unknown occur- 
rence that such sentiments should be received with a sneer 
at the supposed selfishness of the clergy; but let us be- 
ware that this be not turned into a bitter sneer at last. 
Our children are suffering the fruits of it already, and 
may God leok after our grand-children. 

We confess that while we behold the actual ministry of 
the church, driven from the habitual study and preaching 
of the gospel, by the necessity of earning their own food 
and raiment by secular pursuits, we place no confidence 
whatever in any means that may be employed for keeping 
up the general tone of christianity in society. It is a 
strange sort of zeal which prompts professors of religion 
to contribute towards bringing forward new ministers of 
the gospel, while they by a false parsimony, (injustice it 
ought to be called,) cramp and limit the exertions of those 
who are already im office. Religious society is at present 
an an exceedingly morbid state: we throw away the bles- 
sings which God has given, and seek for others in pros- 
pect, instead of reaping our present harvest, we plough it 
down ripe as it is, and sow the ground for a new crop. 

We feei perfectly confident that if the churches were to 
exhibit their ministers to public view, reasonably provided 
for. with food and raiment, and exclusively devoted to 
the duties of their holy vocation, there would shortly be 
little reason to compiain of want of labourers in the Lord’s 
vineyard, At least we are sure it would do more towards. 
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a supply of our wants, than all the extraordinary efforts 
kept up by artificial stimulants, which are at present sub- 
stituted in the room of the essential principles of human 
action. If our pious youth saw that ministers of the gos- 
pel could devote their whole time to the duties of an office, 
whose consolations, like its difficulties, far exceed those of 
any other vecation, they would troop in numbers around 
the public standard. But it is extremely discouraging for 
them to see, that after devoting their youth to prepara- 
tion for the sacred office, they cannot reasonably hope to 
be more than half-ministers at last! Perhaps they have 
no private patrimony to spend, perhaps they have no 
prospects of a lucrative marriage, perhaps they have not 
the taste and qualifications to become schoolmasters, nor 
habits to fit them for farmers; why then should they place 
themselves in a situation, where they have ro rational 
calculation of eating their own bread, and wearing their 
own raiment, and jiving and dyin like honest nen? When- 
ever the workman shall be thought worthy of his food, 
when the essential principle of human society, shall be re- 
garded in this instance, namely, that every man should 
live by his labour, there will searcely be any cause to 
complain of a want of ministers of the gospel. But if that 
condition be not complied with, al) the efforts which men 
can make, will be found ineflicient: the laws of nature, and 
of nature’s God are against them, they cannot, and they 
ought not to be successful. 

The sentiments which have been advanced, will not, we 
think, be disputed by any candid and judicious man, and 
especially by any minister of the gospel. But we have 
some other sentiments to advance, which we suppose will 
be disputed, and particularly by ministers. Perhaps how- 
ever they may be thought not entirely unworthy of con- 
sideration. They are at least not visionary, but derived 
from actual experience in some christian sects, and infer- 
red from the want of that experience in other sects. ‘The 
question is simply this, _ , 

Is it possible under the existence of present circumstan- 
ces to furnish the American churches, with a ministry com- 

osed exclusively of literary men? This is a grave ques- 
tion and ought not to be scouted without serious examina- 
tion. Doubtless literature is an important, a very impor- 
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tant qualification in any man destined to instruct mankind 
by ‘the tongue or the pen. Classical literature tends to 
cultivate the taste, and form the habits for public speaking, 
while philosophy enlarges and invigorates the understand- 
ing. Ifthe American churches can be supplied with min- 
isters thoroughly initiated in all the literature and philos- 
ophy of the schools, let her have such men exclusively for 
the pulpit. But if this cannot be, if the churches must in 
a large measure, either accept the services of men who 
have not enjoyed the benefit of what is called a uberal 
education, or close her pulpits, condemn her sanctuaries 
to solitude and silence, and turn her rising offspring loose 
for those Sabbath sports and pastimes, and scenes of riot 
and dissipation, which more than all the other temptations 
in life alienate the heart from every sort of public profes- — 
sion of religion, and inspire a sort of deemoniac malice and 
opposition to its spirit, then it is to be hoped, that some 
means will be speedily adopted to supply the churches’ 
wants, by the best sort of instructors which she can fur- 
nish. If this be indeed the state of the question, whether 
haif our land shail degenerate into heathenism, or receive 
the gospel at the hands of men of plain good sense, and a 
common fngiish education, who will doubt for a moment 
what the answer ought to be? And is not this very question 
pressing itself on the consideration of the christian public? 
Can it be fairly avoided? We shall not attempt to decide it; 
but we think chat men called to superintend the movements 
of religious society, can scarcely wave the consideration of 
this question, and lay it aside as unworthy of inquiry. 

A bitter and unworthy sarcasm is often thrown out 
against what are called illiterate preachers. But first, what 
do we mean by illiterate in this case. A man with a good 
English education is not illiterate. Many such can write as 
sensible a letter or essay, as most of our college graduates, 
and some of them can draft a document on any piece of 
practical business much better. Such men by piety, by 
an acquaintance with the Scriptures in good English trans- 
Jations, by their superior acquaintance with the manners 
and habits of society, and by their capacity for managing 
its concerns, may be better qualified for the ministry in 
some parts of the church, than youths bred in colleges, and 
im a great measure strangers to the ways.of men. 
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All ecclesiastical historians represent the bulk of gos- 
pel ministers, during the two first centuries of the chris- 
tian era, as very plain men; renowned for piety, simplicity 
and zeal, but no ways distinguished by literature. Indeed, 
when the apostles succeeded in getting a number of pro- 
fessed believers joined together by vicinage, they seem to 
have called upon them to elect out of their own number, 
such officers as they were willing to obey. If an associa- 
tion contained literary and highly cultivated men, these 
doubtless were chosen to oflice; but where such men did 
not exist, they could not be elected. ‘The people, how- 
ever, were not left without instructors and guides, till 
schools and colleges should be erected, and a race of liter- 
ary men brought forward. Indeed, why should tiey? 
A mass of believers, without preachers and rulers, are 
not a church, because they are incompetent to transact 
the duties and enjoy the privileges of a church. Tlie 
apostles, therefore, organised the faithful into churches as 
soon as possible, and set over them faithful and good men, 
such as each society could furnish and chose to elect to 
ministerial office. There can be no doubt, that the Amer- 
ican churches possess a large number of men, as well qua- 
lified for the gospel ministry, as most of those who were 
ordained by the apostles. It is a tremendous sight, to 
behold masses of christian men dwelling together without 
ministers, officers, or public ordinances. Such a state of 
things can hardly continue for two generations. Chris- 
tians may, under such circumstances, protract a feeble 
and withering existence, scanty in flowers and deficient 
in fruits, until it shall please God te remove them to hea- 
ven; but can tneir children hope to escape falling back 
into the world which heth in wickedness. 

The Baptists and Methodists, those wide spread, zea- 
lous and energetic sects, do not exact what are called lit- 
erary attainments, as an indispensable qualification for the 
gospel ministry. ‘They have indeed their learned men, 
some of them very eminent scholars, and they respect 
and honour them accordingly. But they very readily in- 
duct into office, men of plain English education, who pos- 
sess good sense, piety, and zeal. Hence, we believe that 
those sects are tolerably well supplied with preachers.— 


We do not hear from them those continual complaints and — 
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Jamentations, that they have not preachers to meet the 
public demand, which we are constantly hearing from 
those churches, who demand literary qualifications as es- 
sential to a minister of the gospel. 

Our object is merely to bring this subject before the 
public, that 1t may be considered with the care to which 
its importance entitles it. The question is not, whether 
it be desirable that the church’s ministry should be learn- 
ed men, but whether it be possible, in our present circum. 
stances, to furnish her with such a ministry. Of the 
schools of theology which have been erected, and of others, 
whose erection is contemplated, we may speak j in another 
article. We wish them all success in training a learned 
ministry; but are apprehensive that they are by no means 
competent to supply the present demand for preachers 
of the gospel. Having mentioned this subject, we shall 
most respectfully submit its consideration and decision to 
those, whose more extensive acquaintance with the state 
of population and society qualify them to do it justice. 


After we had finished the foregoing article, and sent it 
to the press, we happened to lay our hands on the sixth 
report of the directors of the American Education So- 
ciety, which revived our anxieties respecting the proper 
means of supplying the present population of the country 
with preachers of the gospel, and preserve the descend- 
ants of christians from degenerating into heathens. A 
strong impression came upon our mind, that we had ex- 
pressed ourselves too feedly and indecisively. We shali 
therefore resume the subject, having at present only a 
very indistinct recollection of what we wrote some time 
ago; and we think that the following extract from the doc- 
ument which we have mentioned, will show the reader, 
that the prospects of our country are more portentous and 
alarming than any one would imagine, who had not dipt 
pretty deeply into ecclesiastic statistics. The extract 
follows. 

‘‘In the state of Maine, are 127 towns, many of them 
extensive and populous, that are destitute of Congrega- 
tional,Presby terian and Episcopalian ministers. In 1813, 
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in two counties of New-Hampshire, were 45 destitute 
towns. In Vermont, 81 towns have no minister, of any 
denomination, and 139 have no Congregational, Presby- 
terian, or Episcopalian minister 

‘There are 53 destitute congregations in Massachusetts, 
and 33 in Connecticut, and 335 in South Carolina. In the 
Presbyterian connexion in the United States, are 151* 
vacant churches, and in the Baptist connexion one THoU- 
saAnD. All Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the Michigan 
Territory, are destitute of regularly educated ministers, 
except so far as 16 can supply a population of 300,000, 
scattered over a territory almost three times as large as 
New England. 

“A table made with great care, from information obtain- 
ed from gentlemen in civil office from almost all the counties 
in Virginia, furnishes the following melancholy results: In 
that ancient and opulent state, there arenotas many Baptist 
ministers, in proportion to the population as in Connecti- 
cut: 46 counties have no Presbyterian minister: 62 coun- 
ties have no Episcopalian minister. ‘The whole state has 
not one Congregational minister: 46 counties, containing 
a population of mere than 304,000, have neither an Epis- 
copalian or Presbyterian minister. The state contains 
974,000 inhabitants, and but 92 Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian ministers, leaving upwards of 882,00 souls, desti- 
tute of such ministers. Such facts must be reiterated or 
forgotten. 

‘When we view the great moral waste spread out before 
us in connexion with the unexampled growth of our coun- 
try. how dark and portentous is the prospect! 

‘In 1810, the population of the United States was 
7,323,903. By the recent official report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it appears that our population increases. 
34 percent. in 10 years. ‘The census of 1820, gives a 
population of almost 10,000,000. On this ratio of increase, 
m 50 years, there will be about 45,000,009; enough to 
give all the territory, within the limits of the States, be- 
longing to the union, a population as dense as that of Con- 
necticut. ‘To supply this population as well as Connecti- 


* A clergyman in this region, on his return from a mission a few days ago, informed 
me that he organized 11 churehes in 2 years, Facts prove that the business of organ- 
izing churches might go on with more than tenfold rapidity weve there a sufficiest 
uamber of faithful ‘ninisters.— Eid of Aduwa. 
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cut is supplied, would require 45,000 ministers. But in 
the last 70 years, the number of ministers was little more 
than doubled. If we allow that the number will double in 
the next 50 years, there will then be but 6000, not as 
many as are wanted at this moment. 

“War, famine and pestilence, may retard the rapid 
growth of our nation. But from the immense extent of 
our territory, the fertility of our soil, the salubrity of our 
climate, and the enterprising character of our citizens, we 
may fairly calculate that the increase of our population 
will not be checked for a hundred years. On this suppo- 
sition, our country would then contain 177,000,0U0 of souls, 
a number nearly equal to the population of Europe, and 
yet, if spread over our whole territory, between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific ocean would be less dense than the present 
population of Massachusetts. The prospect is grand. 
But how is it darkened by the moral desolation, that will 
overspread this vast empire, unless stayed by Omnipotence, 
through the agency of christians; unless the friends of the 
Redeemer have more of his spirit, his zeal for God,—his 
love to man,—his self-denial and perseverance in the 
mighty enterprize of saving a lost world. The enterprize 
must be achieved “by the preaching of the Gospel,” and 
the company of the preachers must be great.” 

On seriously considering the above exposition of the ac- 
tual state of society among us, one may pronounce with 
the decision of an oracle, ‘that our present modes of sup- 
plying the nation with the gospel is totally, radically, and 
incurably defective. In plain terms, that the idea of fur- 
nishing America with what is called a learned ministry, 
is visionary and impracticable, and if persevered in, the 
greater part of this great continent wall, before the present 
generation are gathered to their fathers, be inveloped in 
the intense darkness of heathenism, or what is worse than 
heathenism, the condition of those who have no just notions 
of true religion, and are strangers even to the restraints 
of a salutary superstition. Perhaps at this moment a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the United States are totally 
destitute of gospel ordinances, and if the laws of nature 
continue to operate, darkness will gain upon light in a very 
progressive ratio. 
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The question then is, should we sit still and behold the 
nation of which we are a part, degenerating into heathen- 
ism? We do not mean that there is any danger of christian- 
ity dying, or even diminishing among us, for of that we 
have no fear; but we mean that the rapidly multiplying 
population, in what are called the new countries, (and the 
old settlements cannot be excluded,) must in the natural 
course of things, grow up in ignorance of religion, and in 
those habits which that ignorance implies. Should we 
continue supine, and permit this evil to occur? Surely not? 
And then the question is, how shall it be prevented? Can 
we raise learned ministers te supply this multiplying po- 
pulation? No more than we can rain bread from heaven! 
And must society be permitted to degenerate, merely be- 
cause it is out of our power to procure men of high literary 
attainments, to preach the simplicity of the gospel to them, 
and superintend the formation of their moral habits. 

The various denominations of christians in the United 
States, have been engaged since the year 1805 in erect- 
ing and endowing theologiccl seminaries for the purpose of 
procuring a learned ministry for the rising generation. It 
was therefore natural, that the importance and necessity 
of literary acquirements to qualify men for the pulpit, 
should be largely and zealously insisted on, in order to ex- 
cite a spirit of liberal contribution in the churches. Ac- 
cordingly many eloquent sermons were preached, and some 
of them published, in which the importance of clerical 
learning was placed in such high relief, that the possibility 
of a man’s being qualified for the ministerial oflice, without 
such a measure of literature as would qualify him for being 
an able critic in the original Scriptures, was if not denied, 
at least so completely thrown into the shade, that the pub- 
lic mind undoubtedly received the impression, that a mere 
English scholar is an illiterate man, an illiterate man an ig- 
norant man, and that of consequenceall such men are incom- 
petent to the duties of the christian ministry. Some years 
ago this opinion was nearly universal among well instructed 
clergymen, and was accompanied with a sort of fascinating 
charm, so that the man would have been thought either un. 
wise or uncandid who would have dissented from it, or at- 
tempted to modify it. Yet surely ifit be impossible to furnish 
gospel ordinanees to our own countrymen in this way, some 

68 
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other method must be fallen upon, and the only conceiva- 
ble plan remaining, 1s to solicit and accept the services of 
pious men, who in addition to a plain English education, 
are possessed of good sense, zeal and prudence. They 
may be of great service in the present circumstances of the 
christian commonwealth. 

The apprehension, that the adoption of the plan pro- 
posed would banish all sound literature from the party 
which would go into the measure, 1s without good founda- 
tion. The Baptists do not insist on a literary education, 
as an indispensabie qualification in a christian minister; 
and vet that party possesses a reputable portion of litera- 
ture, suflicient not only to preserve them from contempt 
on the score of knowledge, but to secure them a high de- 
gree of respect. A Baptist shoemaker is now the first 
oriental scholar in the world perhaps, and certainly one 
who is renlering hterature subservient to the promotion 
of the gospel be yond any man of the age.* And Mr. 
Fuller. whose hfe is reviewed in the present number, was 
a sensible, useful, and voluminous writer, and one of the 
best divines of his age. The same observation extends 
to the Methodists; the greater part of their preachers are 
not literary men; yet the name of Doctor Adam Clarke, 
one of the most general scholars of Europe, shows that 
they are not destitute of literature. Indeed, we suppose 
that both of the denominations which have been named, 
possess as much literature as is necessary for all practical 
purposes. ‘They certainly do possess scholars of a higher 
rank in literature, and of more extensive usefulness in the 
church of God, than some other sects, who insist that all 
their ministers shall be learned men. 

We are perhaps too much in the habit of forming our prac- 
tical measures on maxims deduced froma different state of 
society, and handed down to us by traditions, accompanied 
with a hereditary partiality of feeling, which prevents us 
from perceiving the incompatibility of those measures 
with the existing state of things and the total inadequacy 
of our means to our ends. It is our own society that we 
should study; and let any man survey the existing popu- 
lation of these United States, and calculate the ratio of 
its increase; let him consider all the moral circumstances 
of its condition; particularly the means of literary instruc- 

* Dr. Carey. 
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tion, the time and expense necessary to the acquisition of 
a learned education, and the few allurements which exist 
to tempt our youth into the paths of literature, and then let 
him judge between the possibility and im possibility of fur- 

nishing literary clergymen to this gre-it and growi ‘2 nation. 

Certainly the idea can never be admitted, fora moment, 
that our country should be suiiered to retrograde into hea- 
thenism through the want of the gospel. ‘Certainly it is 
absurdity in the extrem? to send missionaries to the hea- 
then, and at the same time permit our own children to de- 
generate into heathens. But perhaps we are only re- 
peating what we have already said in the first part 
of this article. ‘he importance of the theme, however, 
will justify the repetition. 

The idea of employing plain pious men, without regular 
education, to promote the extension of christianity, is not 
new. ‘As there was not a sufficient number of ministers 
to supply the different parts of the country, that the peo- 
ple might not be altogether destitute of public worship 
and instruction, serious persons were appointed to read 
the Scriptures and the common prayers. These were 
called readers.. If they advanced in knowledge, they were 
encouraged to add a few plain exhortations to the reading 
of the Scriptures. In this case they were called ex- 
horters; but they were examined and admitted before en- 
tering upon this employment.” 

‘The same cause gave rise to another temporary expe- 
dient. Instead of fixing all the ministers in particular 
charges, it was judged proper, after supply ng the princi- 
pal towns, to assign to the rest the superintendence of a 
large district, over which they were appointed regularly 
to itinerate, for the purpose of preaching, planting churches 
and inspecting the conduct of ministers, exhorters, and 
readers. The number originally proposed was ten; but 
owing to the scarcity of proper persons, or rather the 
want of necessary funds, there were never more than six 
appointed. The deficiency was supplied by commissioners 
or Visitors, appointed from time to time, by the general 
assemnly,” 

‘The mode of admission to all these offices was by the 
free election of the people, examination of the candidate, 
and public admission, accompanied with prayer and 
exhortation.”” See M‘Crie’s Life of Knox. 
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Ir has been a common objection urged against the m1- 
racles recorded in holy writ, that they are directly in op- 
position to the plain laws of nature. The sun, for exam- 
ple. performs his diurnal revolutions, then it is asked how 
could that glorious luminary pause in his course over 
Adjelon. The words here made use of, laws of nature, 
are fine, majestic, high sounding words that mean nothing, 
unless indeed they mean this: that nature formed those 
laws for her own government, which is astill greater per- 
fection of nonsense. Letus then change this phraseology 
for a more intelligible term. Nature itself is but the 
workmanship of the deity, on which he has impressed 
certain laws for its government. A miracle by our philo- 
sophers cannot exist, because it must exist in utter defi- 
ance of those laws; in other words, a miracle cannot exist, 
because it is a miracle. David Hume, in exact accordance 
with these ideas declares, that if he should see a miracle, 
he should doubt the existence of his own senses. Now 
Jet us take a parallel case from the workmanship of man. 
When we gaze on a proud and magnificent building, such 
as the church of St. Peter, for instance, and a man unac- 
quainted with the nice proportions of architecture, should 
declare that he could build another fabric more magnifi- 
cent: here indeed is a ground for rational doubt. What 
evidence has this man given to the world of his architec- 
tural talents? He has exhibited no such proof whatever, 
and we should pronounce him without hesitation, an’ im- 
postor. But we will suppose the architect himself is pre- 
sent on the ground. He surveys the mighty fabric, and 
declares that he is able to erect one still more majestic and 
superb. On the very ground that we would reject the 
claims of the impudent impostor, we should listen with 
full faith and credit to the assertion of the real architect. 
The course of reasoning would then be this, ‘what a pile 
of goodly stones are here.” How such a pile could be so 
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harmoniously constructed and put together, exceeds our 
comprehension; but one thing is certain, the work is done; 
and of this we have the testimony of all our senses. Now 
St. Peter’s, so far from being any proof that the architect 
himself cannot outrival his own work, is decisive testi- 
mony that he can. If the materials may be obtained, and 
the intellectual powers of the master builder do not fail, 
we will with entire confidence rely upon his capacity of 
performing his promise. The magnificent display then of 
power and might, and skill, and majesty, so discernable 
in the external works of creation, only serve to shew that 
the master builder is capable, at his own sovereign will 
and pleasure, of accomplishing another miracle: they are 
the testimonies furnished by creation, that the miracles 
recorded in the pages of creation are true. We will 
now carry on the analogy one step further: a temple is 
raised before the eyes of David Hume, more august than 
Saint Peter’s, and what is the consequence! He turns his 
back upon the stately edifice, and gravely declares that 
he doubts the evidence of his own senses. Is this philo- 
sophy, or a little glittering paradox made for the amuse- 
ment of sophists, as rattles are put into the hands of chil- 
dren. But certainly our thanks are due to Mr. Hume 
for having pushed his principles so far; he has no other 
means of evading the force of this reasoning, but by tak- 
ing leave of his own senses, and that he has accordingly 
done. ‘Thus then vanishes the objection that miracles are 
incredible because repugnant to the laws of nature; it is 
an objection that would have been urged against creation 
itself, if the party making it had existed anterior to the 
formation of the world. It amounts to this, that the deity 
is unable to annul, to abrogate, or to suspend the opera- 
tions of his own laweas and what he has once done, it Is 
contended it is out of his power to accomplish again, or 
to do in any other way than what he has already done. 
To cure blindness by uttering a word, appears repug- 
nant to nature, ifit is done by any other than the author of 
nature. He has impressed on the vegetable race peculiar 
qualities, called medicinal, by which this change 1s some- 
times brought about, but the objection that the means are 
inadequate to the end, when the Deity is the agent, and 
speaks the sight restoring wonder, applies with all its 
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force likewise to the plant inheriting medicinal properties; 
it applies also to the formation of the visual organ itself, 
for in what manner it may be asked has the Supreme Being 
touched that member of the body with a ray of beaming 
light? I presume, it is unnec essary to press this argument 
further, for the purpose of shewing that every display of 
Almighty power in the works of creation, only serve as so 
many testimonies of nature, in favour of the truth of the 
miracles recorded in holy writ. What harmony, what 
celestial harmony appears in these two kingdoms of nature 

and redemption, when they are considered in relation to 
each other in their proper light. The skeptic rears the 
volume of divine grace—casts his eyes to the starry firma- 

nent and disbelieves every word. How different 1s the 
language of the man who is once baptised in holy love. 
‘When I consider,” says the Psalmist, the “‘heavens, the 
works of thy fingers, the moon and the stars that thou 
hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou visitest him.’’ Instead of citing 
the starry hearers in proof that no miracle has or can be 
accomplished, they are all sparkling vouchers of the fact. 
He sees in these glorious and revolving orbs, comments, 
practical comments on every word that he reads in the 
volume of divine grace. He sees in this book the same 
abundance of gracious power the Almighty exerted, the 
same adaptation of means to their objects, and all this 
immeasurable munificence for the recovery of lost, undone 
and ruined man. Instead of looking upon himself as a 
sort of forlorn and solitary outcast from the presence of 
God, abandoned on this earth to breathe, to bustle about for 
a little season, and to die, he finds himself connected with 
all the glorious works of God, pre-eminent in dignity to 
all the shining wonders of his hand. He is told by the 
Maker of heaven and earth, that he is hereafter destined 
to be the companion of saints and angels, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect. These are the doctrines that 
he hears from the Bible, and which the skies only have 
to illustrate. Contemplating subjects so vast and mag- 
nificent, he says to the conqueror, shew me your am- 
bition! Does it consist in this laurel wreath, in this pile 
of marble, in this intermixture of light and shade, in this 
breath of the million that blows a panegyric Upon your 
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tomb. Is this what you are struggling after—look at 
yonder sun, that asks the real christian, is he destined to 
survive, a crown of glory awaits him from the same hand 
that touched the solar orbit with lustre. ‘This he cries is 
my ambition, take back your laurels, your stars, and your 
garters, I trample them under my feet, they are not worthy 
of my acceptance. In his view, the greatest miracle of 
all miracles, is that a man can live on this earth, open his 
eyes, exercise his reason, and yet doubt the existence of 
miracles. In the ordinary economy of nature, the christian 
can discover nothing else. Take aw ay a superintending 
God, and he sees nothing that he can account for, admit his 
presence, and without resorting to a false casuistry and 
idle philosophy, he accounts for every thing. Does a 
philosopher in all the pride of science do more. He sub- 
stitutes one law of the Deity to account for the character 
or operation of another law of the Deity, until he spins 
around in one dull and dreary circle of explanatien, and 
is just as far from the true light as he was at the first mo- 
ment when he commenced his researches. The christian 
disdains these substitutionary refuges, mere screens 
thrown in his way, to hide from his view the face of his 
Creator. He cites the Creator at once, and the whole 
mystery, so perplexing to the eyes of infidel philosophy, is 
revealed to the christian’s eye in sun-beam radiance. Our 
Saviour, while on earth, taught us this language, “‘We 
thank thee O! Father, (he said,) Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes, even so father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.”” Here the christian occupies 
firm grounds; he beholds the chemist evolving by the aid 
of the fiery element, new properties in matter, reducing 
solids to fluids, and fluids to solids, and after all his la- 
bours and researches, he discovers nothing more than is 
presented to the view in a single page of the Bible. This 
it must be confessed, is too humble doctrine for the mere 
philosophers it is not a ver y consoling thought to him, that 
his favorite study is nothing but a mass of unmeaning Jjar- 
gon, and a bundle of inexplicable facts, destitute of re- 
ligion. That a christian, who possesses learning enough 
to spell out the words of eternal life, should presume to 
account for all the mysteries of philosophy likewise, is not 
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very soothing to the pride of learned spirits; they must 
forsooth, go deeper into the matter, and at every stage of 
inquiry, at every succeeding discovery, philosophy still 
drives them back to the volume of inspiration for an 
answer. This I will call the sacred accordance between 
true science and religion. Our philosopher at length 
startled by such easy, and such obvious explanations, 
takes the shortest possible mode to disentangle himself 
from such argument, and rather than te acknowledge the 
existence of miracles, with all possible gravity, doubts the 
existence of his own senses. I will now candidly ask you, 
Mr. Editor, what shall we say of the fanaticism of false 
philosophy now. 


| 


SCRAPS. 


The nation that sells bread ought never to starve, that 
which sells raiment should never be naked. Sometimes 
however it is so. What can be the cause? 

Saturn is said to have devoured his children, avarice de- 
vours its parents? 

Virtue is not destroyed by an excess of the passions, 
but by their want of balance. 

Fiery spirits are the most cool in scenes of danger. 

The ruler sacrifices his power, who threatens what he 
cannot execute. 

Some kings have ordained that none of their subjects 
should have more than two dishes at their table; it would 
have been better that they had taken care that each of 
those subjects should dine at least on one dish. 

Declamations against luxury are contemptible, wher 
we see men greedy to enjoy all they can get. 

Men are governed by laws, women by manners. 

In society there are many attempts to punish crimes, 
and too few to promote virtues. 

Whatever may be the intelligence of the public mind, 
we owe the whole of it to the domestic education enjoined 
and enforced by the christian religion. 





SBAVS PRAD, 


in Address to the inhabitants of Europe, on the iniqut- 
ty of the Slave Trade; issued by the Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


(Copied from a pamphlet lately published in England.) 


Many years have now elapsed since the attention of 
the Religious Society of Friends, commonly called Qua- 
kers, was first turned to the subject of the slave trade. 
Such was the conviction of its iniquity, that it was felt to 
be a duty to represent to all in the same religious profes- 
sion, the sufferings to which the natives of Africa were 
subjected, by being forcibly torn from their native soil, and. 
condemned to cruel bondage on a foreign shore. 

The Society proceeded further: under a sense of the 
enormity of the crime, a regulation was made, upwards of 
sixty years ago, which has continued in force until the 
present time, that those who persisted in “the unrighteous 
traflic in negroes,”* after pains had been taken to con- 
vince them of their error, should no longer be considered 
as its members. And as such as are in religious connex- 
10n with us, have been uniformly warned not to partake 
of the gain of oppression, not to defile themselves with 
any profits arising from this species of injustice, we trust 
that we shall obtain full credit when we allege, that we 
have no commercial or political end whatever to answer, 
by thus advocating the cause of the oppressed. We plead. 
on the simple, but firm basis of christian principle. 

In common with many virtuous and benevolent charac- 
ters of our own nation, we felt it to be a christian duty, to 
aid in diffusing among our fellow countrymen information 
on the horrors of the trade; and in soliciting our govern- 
ment to pass a law, for the termination of a commerce, at 
once barbarous and iniquitous. And we participated in 
feelings of joy on beholding that, notwithstanding there 
were great and numerous obstacles in the outset, and in 


* Yearly Meeting, 1761. 
69 
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the progress, of this work of humanity, the sense of the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of these islands was so clearly 
seen and yielded to us by our rulers, that this stain on our 
national character was ultimately effaced in the year 1807, 
by an act of the British legislature:—many of the mem- 
bers of which not only acknowledged the injustice of the 
trade, but nobly and successfully united their unwearied 
efforts to hasten its suppression. 

We have rejoiced to hear that the respective govern- 
ments of those countries, whose subjects are still implicated 
in the traffic, have proceeded so far as they have hitherto 
done towards its abolition; but we have learned with deep 
regret and sorrow, that it is still pursued to a great and 
truly lamentable extent, and that under circumstances of 
aggravated cruelty, by the subjects of those very powers. 
We hear that numerous vessels are still hovering along 
the shores of Africa, to procure cargoes of human beings, 
and transport them to distant lands, whence they are des- 
tined never to return. In fact we hear, and that from 
undoubted authority, that the trade which the Congress 
at Vienna, in 1804, pronounced to be “the desolation of 
Africa, the degradation of Europe, and the afflicting 
scourge of humanity,”’ has been carried on with increased 
eagerness in the course of last year. 

It is under the influence of christian love and good will, 
that we are now engaged to express our interest on behalf 
of this injured people. In thus introducing ourselves to 
the notice of our continental neighbours, we feel that we 
need not offer any apology, considering them as our breth- 
ren, as the children of one universal parent, as fellow pro- 
fessors of a behef in one and the same merciful Saviour. 
The same feelings which lead us to consider the natives 
of France, of Spain, of Holland, of Portugal, and of the 
other nations of Europe, as our brethren, induce us to 
extend this endearing appellation to the inhabitants of 
Africa. Our heavenly Father has made of one blood all 
nations of men that dwell upon the face of the earth; and 
w» are all the objects of that great redemption, which 
¢ones by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And al- 
though the kindreds of the earth are divided into distinct 
eommunities and nations, we are all bound one unto ano- 
ther by the ties of love, of brotherly kindness and com- 
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passion. But the nations of Europe are united by an ad? 
ditional bond. ‘To them has been granted a blessing, 
which has not hitherto been enjoyed by the greater part 
of the natives of Africa: this blessing, this invaluable 
treasure is the Bible, in which is contained the record of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Permit us then, as fellow professors of the christian 
name. to remind you of the complicated iniquity of the 
slave trade. Possessed of a superior force, which he 
has acquired by a greater knowledge of the dreadful arts 
of naval and military warfare, the slave trader visits the 
coasts of unoffending Africa. He employs his agents to 
tear her inhabitants from their country, their families, and 
their friends; to burn their villages, and_ ravage their 
fields: to spread terror and desolation through their peace- 
ful dwellings He foments wars between neighbouring 
chieftains, in order to supply himself with their subjects, 
the victims of his avarice. Having thus either stolen or 
bought his fellow men, who are equally with himself en- 
titled to their liberty, and of which he possesses no right 
whatever to deprive them, he hurries them to the vessel 
that may be waiting in some adjoining creek, to receive 
the objects of his cruelty: or he chains them with tron 
fetters, or loads them with heavy yokes, and drives them 
like the beasts of the field to the shores. ‘There new dis- 
tresses await them; they are violently conveyed on-board 
the ships stationed to receive them, stowed beside each 
other like bales of goods, and conveyed across the Atlan- 
tic ‘o the place of their destination. ‘Vhe horrors of this 
passage cannot be adequately described even by those 
who have been witnesses of them. Faint, then, must bé 
the idea we can form of the situation of upwards of thres 
hundred human beings, ina comparatively small vesset; 
each limited to so narrow a space, that it often happens 
they cannot lie on their backs. Here they are subjected 
to miserable reflections, for the power of refleetion in 
common with us they undoubtedly possess—on the past; 
the present, and the future. Their shrieks, and cries, and 
groans, ought to be sufficient to excite pity in the hardest 
heart. Arbitrary, cruel power, is often exercised to pre- 
vent those attempts at insurrectiun, to which their situd- 
tion prompts them. And such is their state of ‘despera- 
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tion, that they are often ready to have recourse to suicide. 
The noxious and pestilential effluvia, that arises from their 
close confinement between decks, (which are often not 
more than three feet apart,) or from the illness of their 
companions, produce loss of appetite, disease, and in many 
instances suffocation, and other distressing forms of death. 
And here let us bear in mind, that these cruelties are 
practised in violation of the lawa of many of the nations 
of Europe, and that the slave dealers in their attempts to 
elude the operations of the law, have recourse to fresh 
acts of oppression to accomplish their wicked designs. 

When released from their horrible prison, the surviving 
slaves are exposed to sale like cattle, and consigned to 
pass their days in the loss of liberty, far separated from 
their nearest earthly ties, and exposed to such acts of 
domineering violence, as a capricious master or his de- 
pendents may be disposed to exercise. Such is the cruelty 
practised upon thousands, and tens of thousands ef inno- 
cent sufferers, not by men who might attempt to palliate 
their conduct on the plea of retaliating injuries; but by 
those who, when they themselves are enjoying the mele 
of liberty, when the comforts of social life are within their 
reach, leave their native land for the sake of sordid gain, 
and spread desolation, distress and misery, amongst a 
people who have never injured them. May the nations of 
Europe consider in time the awful consequences that await 
such accumulated guilt. 

The arguments of the christian, like the religion from 
which they are derived, are plain and simple, but they are 
in themselves invincible. ‘The Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is a system of peace, of love, of mercy, and of 
good will. The slave trade is a system of fraud and 
rapine, of violence and cruelty. The author of our sal- 
vation, when he took upon him our nature, set us a per- 
fect example of piety and virtue. He went about doing 
good to the bodies and souls of men. He taught his dis- 
ciples that the evil dispositions and passions of men are 
not to be indulged, but that they are to be restrained by 
the power of his Spirit acting upon the soul. His 
parables» teach us the happy effects of a religious life. 
His iniraculous cures bespeak a tender compassion for 
the sufferings and afllictions of man. His discourses 
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inculcate disinterested, genuine humanity. The man 
who traflics in the lives and liberties of his fellow 
beings, goes forth to gratify the malevolent passions of 
selfishness and avarice; he does violence to all the tender 
feelings of humanity, and spreads around him distress and 
terror.—Our blessed Redeemer has tanght us pure, im- 
partial justice, in this plain, but most important language, 

‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so them.””** The slave trader, in open 
violation of this injunction, acts towards others in a way 
which he would use every means in his power to resist, if 
it were practised upon him. He is indeed guilty of the 
greatest injustice; he deprives his fellow men of their 
liberty, that gift of Heaven, which is estimated as the 
greatest of civil blessings; and which is the natural, and, 
(whilst we are not disturbing the peace and tranquility of 
our neighbours, ) the unalienable right of the whcle human 
race. And here we would observe that as the practice 
itself is clearly unjust, it cannot be warranted by any com- 
mercial considerations.—That which is morally wrong, 
cannot be politically right. And our beneficent Creator 
has wisely ordered that our duty and our interest should 
be intimately combined; and it is contrary to his gracious 
purpose, that gain and advantage should be sought by one 
part of his rational creation, from the distress and suffer- 
ings of another. 

It has been alleged by some, that the natives of Africa 
are a race of beings inferior to ourselves. If the intellec- 
tual powers of the present inhabitants of Europe are more 
vigorous than theirs, they should ever consider with 
thankfulness the means by which they have risen to their 
state of mental energy. If, in the incrutable orderings of 
his Divine Providence, that Being who is all-powerful, 
and all-wise, has accelerated the diffusion of moral and 
religious knowledge through this quarter of the globe, are 
we not showing our ingratitude for the blessing bestowed 
upon us, by acts of cruelty and oppression to them? But 
is not their conduct under the sufferings to which they are 
subjected, a proof that they possess the common feclings 
of humanity? Our intercourse with them, and the au- 


thentic reports of travellers, clearly show that they are 
* Matt. vii. 12. 
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eapable of kindness, sensibility and gratitude; that they 
can make improvements in the arts of agriculture and 
mechanics, and that they can adopt wise and just regula- 
tions for the good order of society. 

It has also been maintained by some, that we are jus- 
tified in forcing the inhabitants of Africa from their 
native soil, to make them acquainted with the bless- 
ings of christianity. ‘To those we wou'd reply—The 
Divine Founder of our religion used no endeavours to 
compel his hearers to accept his doctrine, or to obey his 
precepts. —Even the Jews, who had been the peculiar ob- 
jects of Almighty protection, who had, through many 
successive generations, partaken of the special care of 
God, were not to be forced to accept the blessings of the 
gospel. To them its promises were offered, and when by 
that nation they were rejected, the ieviour of the world, 
even when enumerating their sins and transgressions, so 
far from employing any compulsory power, “pronounced 
this pathetic lamentation. ‘Oh! Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.””* He is our Lord and Master: He is the great 
Head of the christian church: his precepts and his ex- 
amples are equally obligatery upon all his true disciples, 
in all ages and in all countries. If we follow them, in the 
meekness and lowliness which he taught, under the influ- 
ence of his Spirit, we shall be happy here, and happy 
hereafter: but if, bearing his name, and calling ourselves 
his disciples, even though we profess to be teaching his 
doctrine,—if we reject his example, and violate bis pre- 
cepts, in the presence of those who have not, like our- 
selves, been partakers of the outward knowledge of the 
gospel, awful and fearful will be our future condition. 

The nations of Europe owe indeed a heavy debt to 
Africa, Instead of improving the opportunity of their 
commercial intercourse with that unoffending people, to 
exemplify the excellence of the christian religion by the 
kindness of their conduct, and the purity of their morals; 
instead of endeavouring to convey to them a knowledge 
of those exalted views, of that increase of temporal hap- 
piness, which the spirit of christianity produces, many of 

* Matthew, xxiii. 37. 
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them have gone forth to plunder and to ravage, to spread 
desolation and terror, to practice injustice and cruelty in 
their most odious forms; and‘thus have caused the name 
of Christ to be blasphemed among the Gentiles through 
them. 

We appeal to all who have felt that love of their coun- 
try which is inherent in our nature; who can appreciate 
the blessings and enjoyments of social life; who can form 
an estimate of the endearing relation of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of husband and wife. We 
entreat all to reflect on the violation of these feelings 
which is now practised on the continent of Africa; to cul- 
tivate in their minds from day to day, and from year to 
year, sentiments of pity for those unhappy sufferers;—to 
embrace every opportunity of advocating their cause 
among their neighbours, with christian firmness and love; 
and to obtain and diffuse correct information on the nature 
and extent of the traflic, by every means in their power, 
and in such a way as becomes the subjects of a christian 
government. The performance of acts of kindness and 
love to others is permitted by our great Creator, in his 
unmerited mercy, to bring an immediate reward; a reward 
of such intrinsic value, that it becomes a strong incentive 
to further deeds of benificence and humanity. Surely 
then an attempt to rescue our fellow-men from the most 
eruel and distressing sufferings, 1s a pursuit worthy of our 
unwearied exertions, not only as our duty, but from the 
satisfaction which it mav itself afford. 

We hope that none will be disheartened from doing 
their utmost in this good cause, from the thought that their 
efforts will be of little avail. No one knows, let his sta 
tion be ever so obscure, let his sphere of action be ever 
so limited, what may.be the result of Ais persevering at- 
tempts in the cause of justice and mercy. Great events 
have often followed what appeared to be but small and 
unimportant beginnings. And we earnestly entreat those 
whose influence may be more extensive, to lose no time, 
to neglect no opportunity of pleading a cause, in which 
the happiness and comfort of an incalculable number of 
our fellow men are most deeply involved. 

If the foregoing should be read by any who are employ- 
ed in this cruel traffic, we would suggest to these a few 
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reflections. We feel, whilst thus attempting to describe 
the miseries which you are inflicting, that you also are 
our brethren—that although we view your actions with in- 
dignation and abhorence, you are the objects of our tender 
pity. As we are believers in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, we would warn you in christian love of the 
awful termination of that course of wickedness which you 
are pursuing. Our Lord, our righteous Judge declared. 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain merey;”’ 
what then will become of the unmerciful and cruel? In 
the same most excellent discourse, he uttered this solemn 
sentence,—“*With what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again.” What then will be the portion of 
those who have meted out cruelty, distress, and sorrow, 
to the innocent and unprotected? 

The voice of reason and justice, the voice of humanity 
and religion proclaims, that the Slave Trade is an iniquity 
of the deepest die. May the friends of the abolition of 
this abominable traffic, wherever they are scattered, com- 
bine their efforts in this righteous cause—imay their en- 
ergy and alaecrity be in proportion to the enormity of the 
evil—may their patience and perseverance be in propor- 
tion to the difficulties which they have to encounter; and 
may the labourers increase until the trade be eradicated 
from the face of the earth! 

May it please the Almighty Parent of the universe to 
hasten the period of its extirpation, and by this and other 
means to prepare for the coming of that day, when “from 
the rising of the sun even to the going down of the same, 
his name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every 
: place incense shall be offered unto his name, and a pure 
offering.” 

Signed in, by order, and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the said Society, held in London, the 25th of 
the fifth menth, 1822, by 

JOSIAH FORSTER, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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ABRAHAM 


OFFERING 


HIS SON ISAAC, A TYPE OF CHRIST. 


ee 


AN affecting history, a remarkable and striking event, 


an event calculated to arrest our attention is now before us. - 


An affectionate and kind father, a father who loved and 
feared God—this father, with the intention, and in the very 
act of sacrificing his only and well beloved son, will be pre- 
sented to our view. This history, not seldom, has caused 
the tear of sympathy to flow. in one respect we by no 
means disapprove such tears. But whilst we make this 
acknowledgment, we feel constrained to observe that tears 


are not always evidences of that heartfelt sorrow, which is 


produced by the spirit of God. Many outward -circum- 
stances may cause persons of pliant dispositions to weep 


profusely, when at the same time those tears do not pro- 


ceed from a right source. God grant that we may weep 
over ourselves and over our sins, and that we may not rest 
until Jesus himself has spoken peace to our souls! 

It appears that previous to the time when Abraham re- 
ceived the command to offer his son Isaac, he had already 
experienced many perplexing temptations, many severe 
trials, and much affliction. His faith, his piety, his con- 


stancy were put to the severest test. ci 

After these circumstances had transpired, God visited | 
Abraham with a new temptation. Abraham might have 
supposed that since he formerly had suffered so much dis- - 


tress and so many trials, he had now surmounted every dif- 
ficulty. But no, his severest trial was Just commencing. 
Now his faith and piety were to be put to the highest test, 
and to be greatly refined. from these statements believers 
may infer, that although they formerly may have expe- 
rienced heavy temptations; they by no means have escaped 
every danger; they are not entirely exempted from aillic- 
tions and trials, no; for when one trial is past they may pre- 
pare themselves for another. This is the way in which God 
jeads his people. On earth we press through difliculties 
7O 
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into the kingdom of God; through battles and strife to vic- 
tory: through trials and temptations to the crown of pro- 
mise; through death unto life; and through darkness into 
fight. 

“God then tempted Abraham. But it might be asked, 
does God indeed tempt man? It is to be observed here, 
that temptations in general are of two kinds. ‘Tempta- 
tions to evil which proceed from Satan, the world and 
our corrupt hearts; and temptations to good, which come 
from God. These latter temptations are also various. 
Sometimes man is visited with outward afflictions, such 
as sickness and poverty; and sometimes with inward 
troubles, such as doubts respecting the state of his soul 
and so on. In all these temptations God’s design is to prove 
and confirm the faith and constancy of his people, to wean 
their affections gradually from the world, and to prepare 
them for the enjoyment of his communion, both here and 
hereafter. Let it however be remembered, that he does 
not tempt his people as though he were not acquainted 
with their faith and constancy. As the omniscient God, 
all things are known to him previous to their existence. 
It is done entirely on their account. All the benefit is de- 
rived by them. *Tis true, so long as they are tempted and 
troubled, the chastening for the present seemeth not to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of rignteousness, yea, then we pliantly sub- 
mit to the rod of the Almighty, lay our hand upon our lips 
and say; just and true are all thy ways, O Lord. Thus the 
Lord tempted Job, thus David and other eminent saints, 
and thus also Abraham the patriarch. 

But indeed a great temptation! A severe trial! And 
God said unto Abraham. And he said, behold here I am. 
And he said; Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a burnt offering. What may Abra- 
ham’s impressions have been at the present juncture. What 
the thoughts that occupied his mind. I would suppose 
the case to be this. Abraham at first scarcely knew what 
he should make of this command. What, thought Abra- 
ham, can this demand proceed from God, will he require 
such an act of me, an act which is contrary to the light of 
nature and the laws of humanity? Has not God promised 
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that in Isaac all the nations of the earth shall be blessed? 
Should God give a promise and not fulfil it? Can this com« 
mand then come from God? And what will my neighbours, 
the Egyptians and Canaanites and others say of me. They 
know that I profess to be a man who fears God and keeps 
his commandments. What an opinion will they form of my 
professed piety. There is Abraham, it will be said, the 
pious and renowned Abraham, who believed in one only 
true and living God, and placed unlimited confidence in 
him, behold, contrary to his abhorrence of such acts, he 
has sacrificed his only son? And what will Sarah, what 
will the mother of her slaughtered son say, when she hears 
of the death of-her beloved, when she is informed that his 
father slayed him with his own hand. How can I appear 
in her presence with a good conscience. When I return 
home it will be asked, where is our son Isaac? Then I shall 
be forced to answer with trembling lips, Isaac is dead, in 
obedience to God’s command [ have offered him up for a 
sacrifice. ‘Thus I shall break her heart, and bring her to 
an-untimely grave, having deprived her of her only promis- 
ing son. In addition to this I shall experience vexation, 

rief and distress in my own family. Perhaps these, or 
similar thoughts occupied the patriarch’s mind. 

But Abraham surmounts by his faith, every doubt. And 
now observe, he rose early in the morning and took two of 
his young men with him and Isaac his son, and wood for 
the burnt offering, and went into the place of which God. 
had told him. It is easily to be conceived what the feel- 
ings of Abraham must have been while on his way thither. 
But he dismissed every doubt. At length he arrived at 
the place where he was to offer up Isaac. After the ne- 
eessary preparations had been made for the offering, 
the son, with confident imnocence, said; my father, be- 
hold the fire and wood, but where is the lamb for the burnt 
offering? With what compassion and sorrow must the heart 
of good father Abraham have beer filled upon this inqui- 
ry; for what otherwise hard hearted father, 1n similar cir- 
cumstances would not be melted into compassion, if his 
son would address him with such innocent confidence: my 
father, behold the fire and wood, but where is the lamb for 
a burnt offering. However, Abraham was determined ta 
obey God’s command. He built an altar, and bound Isaac 
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and laid him on the altar, and now takes the knife to slay 
‘his son. What a mournful, distressing scene! Yes, me- 
thinks I see the ancient father Abraham engi#ged in this 
bloody act, his heart yearning with compassion towards 
his son, floods of tears flowing from his eyes.—Ah! Isaac! 
Isaac! must your father murder you? O ye heavens be as- 
tonished! earth be amazed at this act! Methinks I see him 
taking final leave of his son, giving him the last parting 
kiss. There lays Isaac on the altar, his countenance the 
picture of innocence, his heart melting looks supplicating 
forbearance; but in vain—God’s command must be obeved; 
and the knife he grasps—and the arm he raises—and in 
the very act he is to give him his death woand—when sud- 
denly this tragical scene is changed. A messenger from 
heaven, an angel of the Lord, appeared and said; Abra-. 
ham, Abraham, lay not thine hand upon the lad. A lamb 
was provided near him; this he took and offered for a 
burnt offering instead of his son. 

Fader! what is your opinion respecting Abraham’s 
faith, respecting his obedience and constancy? You no 
doubt feel persuaded that Abraham’s faith was strong, that 
his obedience and constancy were invincible. All this in- 
deed isvery trne. Butthese are not the only inferencesto be 
drawn from this history. It is also recorded for our instruc- 
tion, such faith, such obedience, and such constancy we also 
should endeavour to maintain. Thus we also in all our 
distress and in every temptation should trust in God. 
Thus we also should be ready to sacrifice that which has 
the greatest interest in our affections, to God. But alas! 
Where is Abraham’s faith to be found at the present day? 
So long as we experience Abraham’s prosperity we per- 
haps may have Abraham’s faith; but when adversity ap- 
pears and we are exposed to the storms of affliction and 
temptation, then we manifest the faith which Peter once 
exhibited, then we are ready to exclaim; Lord save me or 
I shall sink! But no wonder that we are destitute of ‘true 
faith under the pressure of suffering and affliction, since 
we are satisfied with a faith of our own production in times 
of prosperity. 

But let us now briefly attend to the substance of mourn- 
ful history, let us consider its spiritual meaning. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that the offering of Isaac was a type 
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of the offering of the son of God. We find a suitable cor- 
respondence between the former and the latter. 

Was Isaac promised unto Abraham a long time before 
his birth: thus also was Christ already promised in Para- 
dise, which promise the patriarchs and prophets repeated 
until he at length appeared. Is the history of Abraham 
offering his son Isaac rather strange, and does it frequent- 
ly appear absurd to carnal reason: thus also was the of- 
fering of Christ to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, it is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. Did the time 
in which Abraham obtained the command to offer his son, 
unto the time of his restoration. embrace a period of three 
days: was he, during this interval, in a manner dead to 
his father: thus long was also our Lord in his grave. On 
the third day he arose again and appeared to his disci- 
ples. Was the place where Isaac was to be offered called 
the Mountain of Moriah: it is said that this was the place 
where the Son of God was offered. It is believed that 
Golgotha was called in Abraham’s time, the Mountain of 
Moriah. But did Isaac carry the wood upon which he 
was to be offered, and was he also bound before he was 
laid on the altar: all this happened to our Lord and Sa. 
viour. After he was betrayed, he was bound, led before 
an earthly tribunal, there condenmed; and when he was 
led to the place of execution, he carried the cross on which 
he was nailed, and offered up a sacrifice to redeem the 
world. Did Isaac bear all this patiently and in silence? 
Thus also Jesus, when he was oppressed and afflicted, 
epened not his mouth; as a lamb brought to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep is dumb before her shearers. He bore his 
sufferings with patience and resignation. Did Isaac re- 


turn alive to the young men, and from thence to his own - 


home? Thus, also, did the Lord Jesus after his sufferings 
and death come forth out of his grave alive, appeared to 
his disciples, and soon after ascended into heaven, where 
he now sitteth at the right hand of God in glory. 
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RUGTRIEY. . 


Mr. Eprror, 

Ir has often been a subject of astonishment to me 
that any christian could possibly entertain a doubt on this 
question, whether we should know each other in another 
state of existence. The illumination of sun-beams is not 
clearer to my natural vision than the affirmative of the 
question is to my intellectual. I will not resort to isolated 
texts of Scripture, to prove the point, which however are 
susceptible of no other interpretation, such as Moses and 
Khas being seen by our Saviour’s disciples at the glorious 
vision of his transfiguration; or the declaration of our 
Redeemer to the expiring convict, this day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise; or the solicitation of Dives in the 
infernal regions to Abraham, that Lazarus be sent with a 
message to lis surviving relatives, to warn them lest they 
should come also to that place of torment, plainly import- 
ing that this would be an aggravation of his tortures, and 
decisive evidence also that the sympathies of this life ex- 
tend beyond the grave. I say, Mr. Editor, that I will not 
tely for proof on these passages, as plain and as luminous 
as they are. I will barely ask the question of my brother 
christians, do they believe that we are hereafter to be re- 
warded or punished for deeds done in the body, and they 
will unanimously answer in the aflirmative. The question 
is then concluded, for if we have done good actions, we 
must remember those for whom those good actions have 
been done. If we have done bad actions, we must remem- 
ber those who have suffered in consequence of our bad 
actions. All this is included in the belief of future rewards 
and of future punishments, and it appears to me thata 
denial of this doctrine goes far to deny our belief in future 
rewards and punishments altogether. Let us see to what 
monstrous doctrine a contrary construction would convey. 
On the day of resurrection, we should arise without any 
knowledge of a previous state of existence, without any 
recollection of having done any actions, either good or 
bad, none for which we may anticipate the mercy, or fear 
the frowns of our final Judge. We should appear at that 
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awful moment, not the characters that we were; we should 
rise without consciousness, and without, we may even add, 
personal identity, objects of neither rewards or of punish- 
ment hereafter. We are to all purposes, new men, and 
placed in the same situation as the soul is at the moment 
of its junction with the body. We are assured on the 
other hand. that at this awful moment the secrets of all 
hearts shall be laid open. ‘This train of reasoning ap- 
pears to me perfectly fair and conclusive. Nor do I think 
a passage produced in opposition to these ideas by a be- 
loved individual, a christian brother, is at all at war with 
these ideas. David says in the anguish of his penitential 
remorse, for the murder of Uriah, “against thee and thee 
only have I sinned.” ‘True indeed, awfully true is this 
ejaculation! The sin that he perpetrated, was not against 
Uriah, but against his Sovereign—his Creator who had 
declared thou shalt not kill; against him, against his ex- 
press commandment he had sinned by its violation. In 
the same way when a man is indicted for murder, .he 
offends not the individual slain, but the peace, majesty 
and dignity of the United States, whose laws he has 
trampled on, and the offence is so laid in the indictment. 
Not Uriah, but the Creator, both of him and his murderer 
established the law, and imposes his penalty for its vio- 
lation. Can this passage be then brought to bear against. 


our recognition of each other in another state of existence?.. 


No. Itno more proves the point for which it was adduced, 
than because man on this side of the grave should not 
know that he had committed murder, because the offence 
is changed in the indictment, to have been committed 
against the peace and dignity of the United States. 


: Q. 


eI 


SCRAP. 


WueEn the celebrated George Buchannan, the tutor of. 
James, VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, was asked. 
Why he had make the king such a pedant? He replied 
testily; “It was the best thing I could make him.” ‘The 
fact is, if James had only possessed a little religious prin- 
ciple, he might have made a very respectable parish 
priest or village-schoolmaster. | 
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IDLE VISITING ON THE SABBATH. 


(From the Missionary.) 


;—_——_-} 


We have on former occasions given our views. of the 
institution of the Sabbath, aud of the nature and impor- 
tance of those duties which belong to this sacred day of 
rest. There is, however, one violation of this divine in- 
stitution which we have as yet touched with a sparing 
hand, and which ought to receive, in every christian 
community, the most pointed reprobation: we refer to the 
custom too prevalent among us of converting this day, 
set apart by the appointment of Heaven for religious pur- 
poses, into a day of InLe Visirine. So common and 
popular is the practice, that no reader of our paper will 
ask where this is done, for every person has been a wit- 
ness to the fact, if not himself a partaker of the evil in 
question. Indeed, from the prevalence of this custom, we 
have reason to apprehend, that social visits on the Sab- 
bath will soon be considered a fundamental and indispen- 
sable branch of duty not to be omitted by those who are 
not prepared to make shipwreck of their character and 
standing in the community. Many a man who cannot pos- 
sibly find leisure or inclination to go to the house of God, 
ean easily prevail upon himself, when the public devotions 
of others are ended, to wander off to a neighbour’s house 
for the all-important purpose of killing the yet surviving 
moments of holy time in the sweet oblivion inspired by 
wordly conversation. Not a few carry the principle 
farther than this, and zealously devote the whole day to 
visiting. The temple of God is forgotten, the preacher’s 
voice is rarely or never heard, and one eternal round of 
company and pleasure, of folly and dissipation, robs the 
soul of intercourse with its Creator, and extinguishes its 
hopes of heaven. 

For the purpose of forming a fair estimate of the evils 
which result from this fashionable practice, we shall take 
it for granted that the Bible is true, and of course the 
great fountain of religious instruction, and that the de- 
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cisions of this volume constitute the final appeal on points 
of this description. A mere epitome of the subject is all 
we present, leaving our readers to pursue its several 
branches by their own reflections. A word to the wise 
is suflicient. 

Visiting on the Sabbath for the purposes of mere plea- 
sure or amusenient, is a manifest violation of the sanctity 
of this holy day. It was set apart from the creation of the 
world for the exercises of public and private devotion; 
and we are not only commanded to refrain from labour, 
but are forbidden to pursue our “own ways” to seek our 
own pleasure,” or to speak our “own words.””? No man 
in the exercise of sober reason can suppose that social 
visiting is compatible with these commands and _ pro- 
hibitions of the Bible. Worldly gratification, and not the 
service of God, is the only object of these fashionable 
visits; and earth is not mere remote from heaven than 
such a day of folly is from the day of rest enjoined in the 
Scriptures. The first day of the week is emphatically 
styled, in the New Testament, “The Lord’s Day,’ be- 
cause it is intended to confer peculiar honour on Jesus 
Christ the Saviour of the world; but to the troop of idle 
visitors he might well say, in the language of one of the 
old prophets, y ur “Sabbaths, I cannot away with.” 

Visiting on the Sabbath, particularly after public 
worship, is calculated to destroy the good effects of 
pre ching. All the solemnity inspired in the house of God 
is often, in a single hour, overwhelmed and lost amidst the 
convivial gaiety and mirth which pervade the social ctr- 
cle. The wounded heart of the sinner returns with 

eagerness to those plausible and soothing palliatives which 
beguile him of reflection, and deprive him of present 
anguish. And the christian is hardly less vulnerable in 
this particular. The child of God w ill find that the Sab- 
bath evening spent in worldly company, or improper con- 
versation, will be succeeded by a week of langour, or re- 
gret. Coldness in the duties of devotion, er sorrow for the 
abuse of holy time, must be the inevitable consequence of 
robbing God and his own soul of those precious moments 
which ought to be sacred to the honour of the former and 


the interest of the latter. 
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Among those who are guilty of a breach of the Sabbath 
by making it a day of visiting and pleasure, we often see 
parents and heads of families; and this conduct is set- 
ting a wretched example for the imitation of others. 
Children and servants, in such circumstances, can hard- 
ly escape the contagion. While young, we readily believe 
every thing correct and proper which has the sanction of 
parental example; and servants who are too often both 
we«k and wicked, easily persuade themselves, that they 
may do with impunity what their superiors allow and prac- 
tice. Indeed domestics and the rising generation often 
improve upon the examples which are set before them; 
and while their fathers and masters are spending the Sab- 
bath in what they fain would believe the circles of inno- 
ceiit enjoyment, the various members of the household con- 
sisting of ignorant blacks, and an immortal offspring, the 
hopes of a future age, are roaming the fields—engaged in 
week-day sports—planning or penetrating schemes of mis- 
chicf—and forming habits which may render the next gen- 
eration more corrupt and irreligious than the present. 

lt is hardly necessary to remark, that the violation of 
the Sabbath to which we refer, is calculated to weaken 
our veneration for other laws and institutions of heaven. 
Nothing can be more positive or explicit, than the injunc- 
tion to sanctify the Sabbath; and those who can trample 
upon the lawful authority of Jehovah i in this instance, must 
have acquired sufiicient hardihood to do it in every in- 
stance to which a strong inclination shall prompt them. 
Incipient steps to evil should be avoided—*‘ Facilis decen- 
sus averni.” <A violation of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
in one particular. may lead to a gradual prostration of this 
benevolent and useful institution—a want of veneration for 
the laws which guard this holy day, may be followed by a 
bold defiance of the Almighty—and the general corruption 
of morals must ever be the deplorable consequence of a 
contempt for the principles of the Christian religion. 

But the loss of the soul is the final consequence of abus- 
ing the Sabbath. ‘This is the ultimate evil to which we 
would direct the attention. ‘To waste and murder holy 
time, is the road to ruin.—A day of abstraction from the 
world—from its cares and pains and pleasures, is neces- 
wy to our eternal welfare.—How can that man be saved 
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who never looks at heaven or himself? How can that per- 
son obtain an interest in Christ and the promises of the 
Gospel who allows himself no time for reflection even on 
the Sabbath day—who is delighting himself and others 
with idle and worldly conversation, when he ought to be 
pondering the oracles of God, and who is trifling in com- 
pany when he should be upon his kness in the closet: ‘To 
these questions, let conscience give a plain and honest 
answer. 


SCRAPS. 


When Alexander the Great was in the high key of his 
conquests; he came to a mountain, which terminated in a 
rocky table surrounded with precipitous sides, and acces- 
sible only by a single passage. A philosopher in his train, 
exclaimed to his majesty, what a noble situation for a city! 
By fortifying this pass you might render it impregnable. 
‘“‘But where,” asked the king, “‘would my citizens get 
bread?” The philosopher had never thought of it. 


There are two kinds of senses, in one or the other of 
which all men havea share, and some possess a portion of 
both. The one is called simple sense; the other, in contra- 
distinction is called nonsense. You cannot always distin- 
guish them by the eye, particularly when like some webs 
of silk, the warp is of one colour and the woof of another; 
for then the least change of position alters the reflection 
of the rays of light, and for your life you cannot say wheth- 
er it is red, green, blue, purple, or yellow, for it is all of 
them by turns and none of them long. The best rule I 
know to distinguish them is this—any way of thinking 
which renders a man a regular peaceable virtuous happy 
member of society—that is sense. And any way of think- 
ing, that makes a man a peevish, quibbling, carping, dis- 
putative, troubler of society and of himself—that is non- 
sense, if there be any such thing as nonsense. 
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THE EFFECTS 


SUPERSTITION OR FANATICISM. 


Translated from Meisner’s sketches. 


SES 


In New Market, (Germany,) there lived some years 
past a shepherd; a man who maintained and deserved, 
anong all who knew him, ‘he character of an banal, 
quiet. pious man. He was a Moravian. 

Orice, as he was following his flock in the field, he was 
met by the schoolmaster, his friend and fellow- member of 
the seme church. Soon their conversation was directed 
from domestic affairs to religion, and the concerns of the 
heart: and the shepherd knew not where to find a sufli- 
cient number of words to express his present happiness in 
this respect. ‘At length,” said he, in a feeling mamner, 
‘‘God has heard my prayer; he has, after much wrestling, 
granted me his peace; has made me partaker of true faith! 
O how happy i feel! How cer tainly I would not exchange 
my situation for that of a priuce.”’ 

Hie proceeded for a long time in this manner, until he 
observed the schoolmaster significantly shaking his head, 
which excited his surprise, and led him to ask the reasun. 

“It is very good, dear brother, to possess such peace of 
soul,”’ replied “the other, ‘“‘and I do not doubt that your 
heart feels at home. But our present faith—our present 
faith—so entirely pure as the faith of the ancients, it 
scarcely can be.” 

‘‘And why should not this be the case, dear brother? 
I have prayed so devoutly to God; have fled so entirely 
into the wounds of the Lamb, and at the same time feel 
such joy, such an assurance of salvation—” 

‘All good, very good! but the faith of the patriarchs, 
the faith of Abraham; who brought his only son as an of- 
fering to God; who can at present hope to possess this 
faithr” 

if the schoolmaster would have supposed the hundredth 
part of the effect which these unfortunate words had on 
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the poor shepherd, he certainly would have been very 
eareful not to express them. Mournful, in deep thought, 
shaken in his faith, he now during the whole day followed 
his flocks heard and saw nothing around him; returned, 
when he came home, but coldly, the caresses of his wife 
and children; rejected, under pretence of indisposition, 
his frugal supper, and even engaged in devotion without 
feeling ; any freedom. 

His peace of soul, his firm confidence in divine mercy, 
had vanished. A thousand times he read in the Bible the 
22d chapter of Genesis, the offering of Isaac. It occupied 
his mind during the day, and when he lay sleepless on 
his bed at night; it was his dream in each morning slum- 
ber: hastily he then arose, and prayed, with closed hands, 
with suppressed sobs, and the more abundant tears, to God, 
that he might also bless him with the faith of Abraham. 

Thus he wrestled a few weeks, and finally he believed 
himself endowed with the heroism that required the sac- 
rifice of his children. During a considerable time, he had 
not risen with greater cheerfulness than on the morning 
of this appointed day. His wife perceived, and was glad 
of the change; he himself discharged the duties of shep- 
herd with much punctuality, and then returned home to 
milk his own cattle. 

He was the father of three sons, and until now the best 
of fathers. His children therefore loved him tenderly, 
and followed him wherever he went or stood. Particu- 
larly his youngest, who was the apple of his eye, a boy 
between two and three years old, was in the habit of fol- 
lowing him when he was milking, with the request that 
he would set him in the tray and swing him to and fro. 
All these little attentions were hkewise shown to-day. 


But then, after believing to have fulfilled all the duties of 


this day, he, under some pretext, sent his wife away, 
ealled his three sons to him, and locked himself with them 
in a room. 

Scarcely had he done this when he laid hold of an ax 
and split the head of his eldest son; the second, who be- 
gan to cry most bitterly, met the same fate; but the young- 
est, who fearfully encircled his feet with his arms, begging 
him with tears not to kill him, fer a few moments shaked 
his firm determination. He was his favourite, his young- 
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est, his last! ‘Two sacrifices, according to his opinion, he 
already had offered to God! The poor innocent begged 
so fervently! All this, he afterwards confessed, moved 
his very heart. He prayed most devoutly to Ged that he 
might strengthen him, and the instrument of death drop- 
ped out of his hand. But the theught, what sacrifice 
wonld he offer up to God if he should not offer up his last 
and dearest sacrifice, gave him courage enough to over- 
come his paternal heart and human weakness, and the 
poor child dropped with a shattered head on the ground. 
Quite tranquil. he now lifted the three corpses from the 
floor, laid them on his bed, and drew the cover over them. 

But the cries of the unfortunate children reached the 
ear of the mother; affrighted she ran forward, and desired, 
as she found the door locked, with so much importunity 
to be admitted, that he at length, though with the words, 
Ah, mother, stay out, there is already misery enough 
within, opened the door. Her surprise at seeing the blood 
in the room, her still greater dread upon withdrawing the 
cover, imagination with difliculty may conceive, but words 
by no means can express. His peace, however, remained 
unshaken. He wept over their corpses, but he adhered 
to the opinion that it was meritorious to have sacrificed 
them, suffered himself willingly to be led into prison, and 
even there retained his tranquility. 

What reflects honour upon his judges is, that they did 
not condemn him to be executed, but to be confined during 
life in the house of correction, or in the penitentiary; and 
king Frederick, when he was called upon to sign this sen- 
tence, erased even this word, and placed in its stead, 
hospital. 


ee + Be 


SCRAP. 


Some men come very near to the idea we have formed 
of the devil. If they have learning, they pervert all science; 
if they possess eloquence, they become panegyrists of vices 
and if they gain power, they aim at acertain almightiness 
of mischief. 


FRAGMENTS 


OF THE 


ZSWOLeS BOGIC, 


No. III. 


Canon III. When a word expresses several classes of objects agreeing in some 
common attribute, while each possesses its own peculiar properties; a de xterons use of 
such a term will ereate the most de lightful confusion of ideas. ‘Vhus, allowing the 
word quadruped to include the horse, the ox, and the sheep kind; vou may define the 
term quadruped as follows; an animal, with four feet, solid hoofs, two horns, and 


clothed with wool, Thus the term quadruped may mean a horse, an Ox, or a sheep; 
and yet cannot possibly mean any of them. ZENO. 
COMMENTARY. 


Tue above precept is not of the heroic stamp. It 
merely teaches us to quibble absurdly by using a word 
with a double definition. It resembles that fantastic spe- 
cies of picture, which, if you look at it in one position, re- 
presents an ugly old man; but if you turn it upside down, 
it represents an ugly old woman! Nevertheless, as it is 
equally in the power of all capacities, it makes up in 
practical utility what it wats in native dignity; and 
hence, no formula of ratiocination is more popular among 
the adepts in the Zenoic logic. All which will appear 
from the following example. 

SACRAMENTUM, among the Romans, was the military 
oath which a soldier took to his commanders; the terms 
of which, according to Polybius, were these: “ Obtempe- 
raturus sum et facturus quicquid mandabitur ab imper- 


atoribus juxta vires.”” 1 will obey and execute what- 


ever is ordered by my commanders, to the utmost of my 
power. This, among that military people, was called 
the great oath, the violation of which was infamy and 
death. 

When Christianity was introduced among the Romans, 
many christian subjects had, of course, to be expressed. 
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by Roman terms in current use, which may well be sup- 
posed to have been somewhat modified in their new ap- 
plication. Thus the Romans denominated Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, Sacramenta, because the recipients 
of these christian privileges came under a solemn obliga- 
tion of obedience to Jesus Christ; the language of each 
for himself was, “I will obey and execute whatever is 
commanded by Jesus Christ, to the utmost of my power.” 
Confirmation, or the judicial determination of the bishop, 
that a baptised person was sufliciently initiated to be ad- 
mitted to the Eucharist,was called a Sacramentum, because 
such person vowed perseverance in the christian faith. Or- 
dination, or consecration to holy orders, was called a Sacra- 
mentum, because the ordained person vowed the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office. Extreme unction 
was called a Sacramentum, because the person anointed 
vowed eternal devotion to the Son of God. Penance was 
named a Sacramentum, because the penitent vowed re- 
formation. And marriage was denominated a Sacramen- 
tum, because the parties mutually vowed to discharge 
their respective duties. 

Thus then the church got seven sacramenta, or sacra- 
ments; baptism, the Lord’s supper, confirmation, ordina- 
tion, extreme unction, and marriage. Each of these rites 
implying an implicit or formal vow to discharge an impor- 
tant duty, was sufliciently analagous to the military test of 
the Roman army, to justify the use of the common appel- 
lation, Sacramentum, or satrament. It was only in the 
Roman language that a common name for such different 
objects could have been found;* but as that language was 
for many ages the common instrument of religious 
communication over Europe, the seven sacraments have 
passed into all modern languages; and even those who 
have excluded five of these rites, from the rank and ttle of 
sacraments, still retain (and perhaps I ought to say absurdly 
retain) the term sacrament as the common appellatiou of 
the other two. Mere verbage, however, is not of suill- 
eient dignity to justify formal opposition. 


* This is a mistake. ‘The Greek church used the term pue]eesoy in the same 


sense with the Latin SacnamentTum; and accordingly had their seven wur/eera, 
Notre By THE EDITOR, 
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But let us see what fine work the dogmatics and po- 
lemics made, when, through the medium of a common 
name, they began to transfer the properties of one class 
of these rites to all the rest. We will find them, agree- 
ably to the appropriate example of Zeno, clothing their 
horse with wool, and arming him with horns; and treating 
the whole in sucha manner—ut nec pes nec caput unt 
reddatur forme. 

Some of the fathers of the christian church, in pursuing 
speculations, maintained the absolute necessity of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper tosalvation. Perhaps they interpreted 
too literally such passages as these, “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of Gods” and “Except ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, 
ye have no life in you;”’ or perhaps, they were fond < 
magnifying, more than enough, their office. St. Augus- 
tine, whose speculations were frequently austere and 
acidulous, has decided this question in terms which make 
one shiver: ** Firmissime tene, et nullatenus dubites, par- 
vulos qui sine sacramento buptismatis de hoc seculo 
transeunt, Igni: ceterni sempiterno supplicio punien- 
dos.”? Hold firmly, and doubt not in the least, that in- 
fants, who pass out of this world without the sacrament of 
baptism, are to be punished with the everlasting torments 
of eternal fire. He has said as much in respect to the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. The small fry of theology, 
hearing such things said of the sacraments by so great au- 
thority, generalized the doctrine, and asserted that all the 
seven sacraments are essential to salvation: a sentence 
‘which would damn the whole of them; the clergy, because 
they have not received the sacrament of marriage, and 
the laity, because they have not received the sacrament of 
holy orders. 

Somebody had defined a sacrament to be “an outward 
and invisible sign of inward and invisible grace. ‘This 
definition, which was obviously designed for the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper, must be extend- 
ed to the whole seven sacraments; and wonderful was the 
ingenuity, and painful the struggles, employed to find out- 
ward signs, and inward graces for them all. 

Hence, we may see the materials of which many a 
topic of theology, and many decisions of many councils, 
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are composed; and what weighty cause mankind have had 
to trouble, and even to knock out each other’s brains, for 
the honour and glory of christianity, and their own mu- 
tual benefit and edification. Horace informs us, that in 
his days, notwithstanding the latitudinarian range in 
faith and worship, which polytheism permitted, the whole 
Roman empire was split into two hostile factions, more 
embittered against each other than those of the Guelphs 
and Gibbelines, ona question, which, at this day, and es- 
pecially in this country, excites very little interest: name- 
ly, whether the goat wears hair or wool—for so we inter- 
pret his words—rixatur de lanacaprina. ‘That such 
controversies are of immense importance and benefit, 
there can be no doubt: else why should our rational race 
be so much engaged in them, and why should they be pe- 
culiarly rife and prevalent among the learned? Now. to 
us it appears, that without words of double definition, 
difference of opinion would cease; that without difference 
of opinion, contreversy would cease; that without con- 
troversy zeal would cool, and eloquence be struck dumb, 
and improvement be arrested, and perfectibility become a 
dream; and the whole of society sink into a perfect mare 
mortuum, stagnant, stale, and stinking. 


SCRAPS. 


Man, the servant and interpreter of nature, perceives 
and effects, according as he has learned the laws of na- 
ture by observation or experience; nor can he go a step 
farther either in respect to knowledge or efficiency. 


A single hand, and an unaided intellect, are of little 
avail; effects require instruments, which are equally as 
necessary in speculation asin action. As the instruments 
of manual labour produce power or regulate it, so the in- 
struments of the mind. either give impulse_or direction to 


its operations. 
"Lord Bacon 





EXPLANATION OF LUKE, x. 4: 


<¢And salute no man by the way.” 


Tuts is a part of the charge which our Lord gave to his 
seventy disciples, when he sent them two and two before 
him into every city where he was to come, that they might 
prepare the public attention for his proper reception. 
The charge, “salute no man by the way,” must sound odd 
to our ears. It appears like a most unsocial precept to 
men who were sent out to attract public attention; to com- 
mand them not to give the SALAM, the common salutation 
to any one whom they might meet. A christian will 
readily believe that no charge of his Lord was without 
propriety or meaning, though he should not be able to see 
that meaning, or appreciate its propriety. We confess 
that we have often looked up, after reading the passage 
quoted, and said to ourselves, What can be the meaning 
of this? To command men who were sent out to preach 
the gospel to every one, not to salute any man whom they 
might meet! Perhaps the following circumstance may 

cast light on the passage. 

When the Jews went to public prayers in the morning, 
they were not allowed to pay a visit, or to speak on 
worldly business, or even to give a salute to any one whom 
they might meet. They were to realise the presence of the 
Deity, and to know nothing but him, until the public de- 
votions were over. It is probable, that our Saviour had 
this in his eye, when he gave this charge to the seventy. 
You are going to discharge a great duty to God, no time 
is to be lost, your whole. souls must be engrossed with it. 
Off immediately in the very plight in which you are; 
think not about a change of raiment; trouble not your- 
selves about food, or money to buy it; God commands 
your services, and charges himself with the means of your 
accommodation; let no human feeling interrupt vou; do 
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not halt to say Aticum SaLam* to any you may meet. 
There is not a moment to be lost, [ shall be close after you. 

This view of the subject gives a beautiful meaning to 
our Lord’s charge. Our souls are rapt and fired with 
holy enthusiam. An imperative command, a duty which 
takes precedence of all others; which swallows up all 
consciousness and consideration; that which must be done 
though all things else should remain undone. ‘The son of 
God commands his disciples to rush abroad and apprise 
the world that he is coming. It 1s the world’s last hope, 
let nothing interfere with it. 


a 


SCRAPS. 


‘‘T BELIEVE it is Just as lawful to hate as to love. And 
with all my soul I hate the biped, who while I am throw- 
ing out my opinions and my feelings vernacularly, trips 
me up ona word; has me away in an instant to Greek, and 
high Dutch for a derivation, (he would go the Sanscrit if 
he knew its alphabet) and then lets me down again, by 
saying, ‘Ho! I knew that you had too much good sense 
to adopt the opinion of the Simzz in the first century, or 
the Semi-simii of the second, or the sentrments of the 
demi-semi-simii of alt the succeeding centuries. I per- 
ceive, now clearly, that you merely tripped on the word 
blunderbuss, whereas, it ought to have been spelled, 
Blunder bush. O/ Dit Dewque omnes, what, a blunder- 
buss is man? And what will he become, when the Nile and 
the Danube and the Rhine; the Thames and the Shannon; 
the Susquehanna, and the Plate and the Marignon, shall all 
pour their floods of congregated waters, to inundate the 
world with sense and nonsense.”’ (‘Trismegistus. 

It is an irrational thought, and self-contradictory, to 
imagine that things which never have occurred, will ever 
be effected, unless means be used which have not yet been 
tried. 

A habitual exercise of the imagination, building castles 
in the air, sometimes perverts weak minds so much that 
they forget the laws of nature, and actually attempt to 
regulate their lives by the principles of fairy land. 


* PEACE TO YOU, the eastern salutation. 


EXPLANATION OF MAT. xvi. 15—19. 


oe 


‘He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I am? And 
Simon Peter answered, and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God. And Jesus answered, and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jena. for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter; 
and upon this rock ‘I will build my church; and the gates 
of hell shall net prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on ear th shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt lose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.” 

In the context our Saviour asks his disciples, what was 
the public opinion respecting him, whom did men take 
him to be? They inform him that public opinion was very 
much divided on that question; that some supposed him 
to be John the Baptist, others took him for Elias, and 
others for Jeremias; while there were numbers who con- 
cluded that he must be some one of the ancient prophets, 
they could not tell which. Our Lord dropping the question 
respecting the opinions of the public, and turning himself 
to his disciples, addresses them to this effect. Without 
inquiring into the origin of this great diversity in the 
opinions of men concerning me, I wish to know your 
opinion on the subject. You are my disciples, and have 
enjoyed a nearer intimacy with me, and better means of 
forming a judgment, than have fallen to the lot of others; 
Whom say ye that I am? for as disciples you ought cer- 
tainly to know your master, and what is likely to be the 
issue of the enterprise in which you have embarked. 

Simon Peter promptly replics. We differ from all the 
opinions which have been mentioned; we believe that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God. It may simply 
be mentioned here, that this is the fundamental principle 
of the christian faith, and that the doctrine asserted by 
Peter is the true christian confession of faith, that which 
the apostles exacted as a qualification for baptism, and 
always administered baptism where they obtained it. 
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4 EXPLANATION OF MAT. XVIz 15—19. 


The answer which our Lord returned to Peter, is a pas- 
sage of Scripture of high import in itself, and it is ren- 
dered still more important by the strange comments of 
different kinds which have been made on it. and the incon- 
sistent systems of which it has been made the foundation. 
it merjts therefore, some careful consideration. As Peter 
gave his answer to the question in his own name (and we 
shall suppose, without either including or excluding his 
feilow-disciples) our Lord makes his reply to Peter per- 
sonally. And here again, we shail suppose, that the other 
disciples are not intentionally included or excluded. As 
Peter spoke for himself, we shall take it that his master 
bucsund only in relation to Peter. The answer is this, 
‘Blessed art thou Simon, son of Jona, for flesh and blood 
hath ne ot revealed this unto thee, but my Father in 
Heaven.’ This is a revelation of divine truth, emanating 
not from man, but from the glorious Jehovah. And I tell 
thee, that as thy name Cephas, or Peter, means a rock; 
so the doctrine which thou hast confessed, is the rock 
upon which I will build my church, and the powers of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

Such unquestionably is the meaning of the passage so 
far. It is absurd to imagine that the person of Peter, or 
even the personal faith of Peter, is the rock which sup- 
ports the church of Christ. The church of God rests on no 
man nor on any man’s virtues. But it is a real and indisputa- 
ble truth that the church actually is founded upon, and for 
ever must be supported by, the doctrine, or the fact, which 
Peter had asserted; namely, that Jesus is the Christ the 
son of the living God. Preserve this fact, the church 
stands; remove it, and she is gone for ever. With this 
fact christianity is true, without it a lie! 

The great difficulty however, lies in the nineteenth 
verse about the KEys, and the BINDING and Loostne, 
Whole systems of ecclesiastical polity have been built 
upon this passage, both papal and presbyterian. 

‘Each claiming truth, and truth disclaiming both,” in our 
humble opinion, at least, no inference can be legitimately 
drawn from this passage to prove that either a pope, ora 
council of presbyters, has any the least authority to dic- 
tate to the conscience of the christian church or of any 
christian man. Our reasons for this opinion are the fol- 
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lowing. It must be remembered that our Lord was 
a Jew, and that he was talking to men who were Jews, and 
it can be showed that his language is couched i" technica! 
terms which had a well defined meaning in the Jewish 
ehurch; and which really mean no more, than that as 
Peter had confessed the true christian faith, so his Lord 
promised that he should be made a minister of the chris- 
tian church. 

In the Jewish church a Rabbi had what was called the 
power of BINDING and Loosine; and the ideas attached to 
these terms were, that as an expositor of the law of Moses, 
the Rabbi in his public preaching, and in his lectures to 
his pupils, and in his answers to any one who might ques- 
tion him on the subject of religious duty, was obliged to 
point out what the divine law bound them to door to omit, 
and in what it left them free. The general mode of put- 
iing the question was, what is forbidden, and what is al- 
low ed i in the law? The Rabbi Bounpb his audience, when 
he showed them that they were bound to certain conduct 
by the law; and he Loosep them, when he showed that in 
a particular instance, the law had not bound them. Of 
himself he could Bin or Loose nothing; as the interpre- 
ter of the law he declared what it had bound or left free. 
This was the Jewish idea of BINDING and LoosING; the 
privilege of the Rabbi was thus to bind and loose; and the 
promise of our Lord to Peter was no more than he should 
be a Rabbi; an expounder of the law under the gospel 
dispensation, to point out where that Jaw bound men owe 
left them free. This is ancient history, common sens 
and moral doctrine: in Judea, Christendom, and all ov he 
the world, the expounders of a law, bind and loose, by de- 
claring w hat the law binds and houses: They can do no more. 

Again, when the Jewish Rabbi was ordained, which was 
done with due solemnity by the Rabbies in office with the 
imposition of hands, after a regular examination and trial, 
for which mode of conferring the oflice they pleaded, 
Deut. xxxiv. 9. The new officer had a copy of the five 
books of Moses, with a key put into his hands, emble- 
matically signifying that by the key of sound interpreta- 
tion he was to open up that law to the people, showing 
them wherein it bound them, and wherein it loosed them 
‘rom obligation. This was a fine significant rite. The law 
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The answer which our Lord returned to Peter, is a pas: 
sage of Scripture of high import in itself, and it is ren+ 
dered still more important by the strange comments of 
different kinds which have been made on it. and the incon- 
sistent systems of which it has been made the foundation. 
it merjts therefore, some careful consideration. As Peter 
gave his answer to the question in his own name (and we 
shall suppose, without either including or excluding his 
fellow-disciples) our Lord niakes his reply to Peter per- 
sonally. And here again, we shail suppose, that the other 
disciples are not intentionally included or excluded. As 
Peter spoke for himself, we shall take it that his master 
ans were rd only in relation to Peter. The answer is this, 
“Blessed art thou Simon, son of Jona, for flesh and blood 
hath nm ot revealed this unto thee, but my Father in 
Lieaven.”’ This is a revelation of divine truth, emanating 
not from man, but from the glorious Jehovah. And I tell 
thee, that as thy name Cephas, or Peter, means a rock; 
so the doctrine which thou hast confessed, is the rock 
upon which I will build my church, and the powers of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

Such unquestionably is the meaning of the passage so 
far. It is absurd to imagine that the person of Peter, or 
even the personal faith of Peter, is the rock which sup- 
ports the church of Christ. The church of Ged rests on no 
man nor on any man’s virtues. But itis a real and indisputa- 
ble truth that the church actually is founded upon, and for 
ever must be supported by, the doctrine, or the fact, which 
Peter had asserted; namely, that Jesus is the Christ the 
son of the living God. Preserve this fact, the church 
stands; remove it, and she is gone for ever. With this 
fact christianity is true, without it a lie! 

Vhe great difliculty however, lies in the nineteenth 
verse about the KEys, and the BINDING and Loostne. 
Whole systems of ecclesiastical polity have been built 
upon this passage, both papal and presbyterian. 

‘Each claiming truth, and truth disclaiming both,” in our 
humble opinion, at least, no inference can be legitimately 
drawn from this passage to prove that either a pope, ora 
eouncil of presbyters, has any the least authority to dic- 
tate to the conscience of the christian church or of any 
christian man. Our reasons for this opinion are the fol- 
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lowing. It must be remembered that our Lord was 
a Jew, and that he was talking to men who were Jews, and 
it can be showed that his language is couched 1 technical 
terms which had a well defined meaning in the Jewish 
ehurch; and which really mean no more, than that as 
Peter had confessed the true christian faith, so his Lord 
promised that he should be made a minister of the chris- 
tian church. 

In the Jewish church a Rabbi had what was called the 
power of BINDING and LoosinG; and the ideas attached to 
these terms were, that as an expositor of the law of Moses, 
the Rabbi in his public preaching, and in his lectures to 
his pupils, and in his answers to any one who might ques- 
tion him on the subject of religious duty, was obliged to 
point out what the divine law bound them to do or to omit, 
and in what it left them free. The general mode of put- 
iting the question was, what is forbidden, and what is al- 
lowed i in the law? The Rabbi Bounp his audience, when 
he showed them that they were bound to certain conduct 
by the laws and he Loosep them, when he showed that in 
a particular instance, the law had not bound them. Of 
himself he could Binb or Loose nothing; as the interpre- 
ter of the law he declared what it had bound or left free. 
This was the Jewish idea of BINDING and LoosING; the 
priv lege of the Rabbi was thus to bind and loose; and the 
promise of our Lord to Peter was no more than he should 
be a Rabbi; an expounder of the law under the gospel 
dispensation, to point out where that Jaw bound men and 
jeft them free. This is ancient history, common sense, 
and moral doctrine: in Judea, Christendom, and all over 
the world, the expounders of a law, bind and loose, by de- 
claring was the law binds and looses. ‘They can do no more. 

Again, when the Jewish Rabbi was ordained, which was 
done with due solemnity by the Rabbies in office with the 
imposition of hands, after a regular examination and trial, 
for which mode of conferring the ofiice they pleaded, 
Deut. xxxiv. 9, The new oflicer had a copy of the five 
books of Moses, with a key put into his hands, emble- 
matically signifying that by the key of sound interpreta- 
tion he was to open up that law to the people, showing 
them wherein it bound them, and wherein it loosed them 
from obligation. This was a fine significant rite. The law 
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was the rule, and just interpreting was the key; and obli- 
gation and freedom were to be interpreted only by the 
Jaw. Now our Lord tells Peter, that he will put the law 
of his kingdom, and the key of interpretation into his 
hands, and that like the Rabbies, he must from that law 
show the church wherein men are bound, and wherein 
they are free. 

It is true that our Lord mentions keys in the plural; 
and we conceive that this alludes to the two fold use of 
the key, that of BinDiNG and that of Loosinc. But ifany 
has a better reason to assign for the use of the plural term 
keys, we shall thank him tocommunicate it. The remain- 
ing clause, we conceive, is obvious enough. ‘‘Whatsoever 
thoushalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Which is nothing more than saying, whatsoever you shall 
decide agreeably to the law, shall be ratified and support- 
ed at the supreme tribunal. If this interpretation of the 
passage be correct, and we really believe it to be so, and ir- 
refutably so; we may proceed to conclusions. 

1. As this transfer of the keys, and of the power of 
binding and loosing by them, is conferred on Peter by 
name, we really believe that our Lord had him personally 
and individually in his eye, and nobody else whatever. 
‘Since thou hast the true gospel faith, I make thee a Rab- 
bi, an interpreter of the law in the new dispensation.” 
But then this is not a case in which the affirmatio unius 
est negatio alterius, for the cases are not contradictory, 
that the keys of interpreting the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament were given to Peter, is no proof to any sensible 
man that they were not, and should not be given to any 
other. He might have the keys; and a thousand others 
might have them! 

2. We must object to the theory which makes the keys 
come into the hands of Peter as the president of the apos- 
tolic colleges no idea of that kind is thrown out, and whence 
it came, those who invented it, and who support it, know 
best perhaps. But that they did not get it in this passage 
of Scripture is obvious to every cool examiner. 

3. It is a fact that the ancient Jewish Rabbi, taking oc- 
casion from the technical terms of BINDING and LOOSING, 
did bind what God had not bound, and did Loose what 
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God had bound fast enough. And may it 
subject of inquiry, whether the successors of Pe 
not trodden too much in their steps, whethér these 
sors are denominated popes or presbyters. 

4. It follows that the divine law alone, by which ehris- 
tians understand the Bible alone, is the church’s law; that 
the interpreters of this law, have no right or authority 
whatever to go beyond their text; that what is not decid- 
ed in the Buble, is not and cannot be decided at alls and 
of consequence that popes and general councils, and pres- 
byters and their general synods, and general assemblies, 
have no power whatever over the human conscience. 

5. It follows that the only use of ministers, or priests, 
or bishops, or archbishops, or popes, or presbyteries, or 
general councils, in the chris“‘an church, is merely to tell 
us what the Scriptures have made our duty. They have 
no authority whatever, except that of telling us what God 
has ordained. 

But what have they done? The Jews of old made void 
the law of God by their tradition. Is there nothing of this 
sort in modern times? 
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SCRAPS. 


Science and power are coincident, for the ignorance of 
a cause prevents effects. Nature is vanquished only by 
submission; that which in speculation appears as a causey 
in operation serves as a rule, 


Man can do nothing towards the productiun of effects, 
except to bring bodies together or to separate them; the 
rest 1s done by the secret agency of nature. 


The natural philosopher, mathematician, physician, al- 
chymist, and astrologer, are in the habit of intruding them- 
selves into the secrets of nature: but as matters now 8% 
they struggle feebly, and effect little. 
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PARENTAL PRIVILEGE. 


| 


Acts xvi. 31.—* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ—and tuy novus, 
o atmos cov, Shall be saved.” 


Tue social tie which binds man to his kind, and which 
multiplies the opportunities and extends the obligation of 
virtuous effort, is one of the most interesting subjects that 
can engage human thought. It presents some of the most 
lovely phases of human character, seems to shed a bright. 
er radiance around our immortal destiny, and contributes 
a larger share of happiness, while it protrudes our activi- 
ties into a wider range of moral enterprise. The husband 
and the wife, the parent and the child, the ruler and the 
subject, the master and the servant, in being respectively 
accountable, and acting under an obligation of reciprocal 
claims, display under the pressure of the social principle 
new forms of existence, and experience a new train of 
enjoyments connected with a new series of duties: while, 
on the other hand, the transgression of social law, fixes a 
deeper stamp of guilt on the human soul, and increases in a 
fearful ratio, the miseries to which as sinners the whole 
race of men are the unhappy heirs. It would in fact be 
flinging defiance at the great lawgiver of the human con- 
science to pretend to righteousness without social virtue, 
and a species of reasoning that shows any thing but ration- 
ality, which induces a hope of heavenly bliss independent 
of communion with kindred spirits. ‘To love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, is but half our duty: it 1s added, 
“thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: and so impor- 
tant is this second branch of the great law of love, that an 
inspired writer has asked, *“*he who loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” Indeed, throughout the whole Scripture, noth- 
ing is pressed with greater force of argument, greater ten- 
derness and pathos of eloquence, or greater severity of 
legal sanction, than social virtue; while the exemplifica- 
tion of its peculiar excellence is carried so far, that the 
ternis, used to express the various relations existing among 
mankind, are borrowed to give us an idea of the divine at- 
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tributes themselves. He whois “without natural affection,”’ 
that disregards sociality of existence, or reverting to some- 
thing worse than a “state of nature,” would abolish the 
institutes framed by mutual consent for mutual protection, 
may think himself a philosopher, but he cannot be a good 
man, 

The brief scriptural extract which this essay proposes 
to illustrate, appears to us to be an exhibition of the gos- 
pel of the Son of God, in the provision it makes for man 
asa social being. ‘Though it may be the application of 
the principle of redemption to a particular case, yet that 
very application shows the gospel to be founded upon the 
great law of our being, and therefore extends its influence, 
with proportional force, as far as social law imposes her 
obligation. ‘The particular case, however, to which refer- 
ence is had, is the most important that can occur, and not 
only will, but ought to, enlist all the tender feelings of the 
human heart. The discharge of our social duties is in fact 
but the action and re-action of human minds on each other, 
designed in the wisdom of the great architect of the uni- 
verse, to promote the benefit of the whole; serving, first 
under the administration of law, and now under the ad- 
ministration of grace, to train up immortal spirits for that 
glorious issue, when with the inquisitive look of an angel, 
they may pry deeper into the mysteries of the God of na- 
ture, and with the speed of an angel, fly to execute his 
commands; and receiving a modification from the cireum- 
stances under which they are required, so as to make the 
whole an expression of mercy, conformed to the new exhi- 
bition of morals in the overtures of the gospel. And here, 
‘ccan a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb?” Or, “if a son 
ask bread, will his father give him a stone?”’ Shall a mis- 
sionary spirit kindle into a blaze the christian’s love, light- 
ing up this dark earth, from the east even unto the wesf, 
and parental faith leave the infant mind, consigned to her 
peculiar and anxious care, a moral waste? Surely this 
would be an awful inconsistency in morals: a dreadful 
breach in evangelic associations; an oversight in the law 
of grace, which would rob the original institute of half its 
glory, cloud the manifestation of the Son of God, and 
quench the missionary flame in tears of parental anguish. 
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580 PARENTAL PRIVILEGE. 


We cannot conceive how a man can believe in the doc- 
trines of the gospel for himself, and feel a real concern for 
the desolate condition of the heathen, while the future 
destinies of his own offspring are viewed with indifference. 
It is such a complete inversion of the laws of nature, such 
an aberration from the course of human affection in other 
things, and such a morbid state of social feeling, that we 
are at a loss to explain it. Who would send his wealth to 
the heathen, and leave his children beggars? We are not 
hostile to missions: we love their spirit, and watch with an 
intense interest for their fruits: this ought to be done, but 
the other must not be left undone. If the reader bea pa- 
rent, we write for him, and ask him to tremble or rejoice 
under what we have to tell him. We would teach him to 
identify the interests of his child with his own, when 
he accepts the offers of the gospel, and by faith in a pro- 
mise which couples both together to bespeak for one that 
should be so tenderly loved a mansion in the skies. 

The reader may perhaps consider our exposition of the 
Scripture phrase, when he shall be made acquainted with 
it, somewhat novel. He may object to the extent of our 
view, and denounce it as too magnificent to be real; he may 
reject it as too far above the reach of parental faith as it 
is ordinarily exercised, and as ascribing to human agencies, 
an event entirely disproportioned to their force. He must 
judge for himself; we wish to construct our argument on 
scriptural premises, and leave him to approve and apply 
what we urge as far as he can recognize it true, under a 
clear scriptural light. This is the fair rule by which every 
moral judgment ought to be formed, with whose operations 
we would not interfere in the smallest degree. Yet we are 
anxious to prepossess ourreader in favour of our general rea- 
sonings, and to prevent a hasty decision even on their scrip- 
tural bearing. He may then follow us with some advan- 
tage while we endeavour in a rapid sketch to give him a 
view of the moral government of God, in some other appli- 
cations of the general doctrine, from the Scriptures them- 
selves. We conceive the great principle, which, in the 
phrase under consideration, so closely blends the interests 
of parents and their children, to be deeply inlaid in that 
government: that divine providence sustains its operations 


With great exactness, and that it is hourly heaving into 
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being ten thousand analogies, developing the social cha- 
racter, and enlarging the social interests of man. And in 
tracing it through many of its ramifications, our view, 
which otherwise might appear novel, will, we think, re- 
commend itself as only a distinct expression of a truth by 
which society lives and breathes, and on which men ne- 
cessarily act. 

We begin with the original law under which our first 
parents were placed: from it, in fact, both the character 
and extent of our moral agency are to be learned. It is 
the rule of our nature, and the established test of our in- 
tegrity, by which we must be directed here, as we shall! 
be judged by it hereafter. We have been in the habit 
of viewing this law as given in a covenant form, and 
suspending a certain result on a certain condition. ‘The 
probationary period it contemplated has expired; the con- 
dition has not been fulfilled; the reward has been forfeit- 
ed; our first parent violated the contract. What has been 
the effect on the social relations of man? Or how did the 
children fare when the parent transgressed? Does not 
the reader find himself the heir of sin and death, the child 
of guilt and woe? And is not this the scriptural fact? 
Hear the sentence from the judgment seat: “By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 

On the other hand: if the children, as all men may see, 
for each one is in his own person a proof in point, if the chil- 
dren suffer by the parent’s sin, what would they have de- 
rived from his righteousness? Must they not have inhe- 
rited life? The condition was, “do, and thou shalt live.’ 
O what a glorious reverse! and how replete would have 
been the history of man with all that could shed glory 
around his good name, pour joy into his sanctified heart, 
and conduct him to a destiny worthy of his integrity. He 
would have been spared the ten thousand tears that now 
furrow his cheek; the ten thousand sorrows that now break 
his heart, and have stepped lightly, but triumphantly to 
heaven, leaving his children behind him, not to snares and 
. temptations, but to scenes of glory, and songs of praise. 
Is there any thing equivocal here, or are we indulging in 
unwarrented conjecture? The redemption which has been 
effected by divine grace, reveals the result of the righ- 
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teousness of the law—the spirit of life has inscribed on 
our temple doors, “Grace reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord;”’ and all the 
ministers of the Prince of life, under the sanction of his 
own authority, are calling upon men every where to turn 
and live. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways, for why will ye die, O house of Israel.” 

Here then we have a double exhibition of the law in 
its original form, and the principle of representation. 
wrapping up the interests of the child in the responsibi- 
lities of the parent, contained in both. Such was the 
constitution that gave form to God’s moral gevernment 
among men at first: and by it all their relations must be 
estimated, until as a Jaw its obligation ceases to exist, or 
a new statute 1s framed and enforced. We have then ad- 
vanced one step in our inquiries, directed by a clear light, 
and viewed the fact, of which we wished our reader to 
be apprised, as a characteristic of the covenant of works. 
About this we might pause to speculate, and enter along 
with others into a wide field of controversy: but this is 
not our object; we merely wanted the scriptural fact, in 
order to rescue the abstract principle that the destinies 
of one individual may rest on the good or bad conduct of 
another, from a hasty condemnation, when we shall come 
to apply that principle for the elucidation of the subject 
in hand.—To proceed, 

We do not suppose that any one man can now be to ano- 
ther a covenant head to the full extent that Adam was, or 
that any one is capable of fulfilling the original law, even 
for himself. Yet representative responsibility is still an 
elemental principle, and as such enters into the formation 
of society. God does hold the parent responsible for his 
child, and so interweaves their respective interests, that 
both temporally and spiritually the child is materially 
affected by the good or bad conduct of the parent. We 
state a scriptural fact. Thus saith Jehovah, “I, the 
Lord, thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the zniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me.”* This is 


= Exod, xx, 5, 
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not a solitary, insulated case, but a part of the divine law, 
which must pass down unimpaired through all our gene- 
rations, and is repeated by him again and again in the 
most solemn manner. Nor does the grace of the gospel 
annul this general law of divine providence: but on the 
contrary, the principle is faithfully preserved, and is not 
unfrequently asserted in the very sentence that promulges 
that grace in all its plenitude: “And the Lord passed by 
before him, and proclaimed: the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant ih 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiv- 
ing iniquity, transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto 
the third and to the fourth generation.”* The revelation 
of mercy does not set aside moral law, nor does God cease 
to be the moral governor of the world, as the consequence 
of sending his Son to be our Saviour. 

The inspired writers have often referred to the execu- 
tion of the general law we have quoted, in particular 
cases, and thus confirm the view we are considering: “How 
oft is the candle of the wicked put out?—God layeth up 
his iniquity for his children.” t+ ‘The house of the wick- 
ed shall be overthrown—the Lord will destroy the house 
of the proud—he that is greedy of gain troubleth his own 
house.”’{ Prepare slaughter for his children for the in- 
iquity of their fathers.”’§ ‘To these notices of the scrip- 
tural principle as seen in operation, the student of the 
Bible may easily add more, and extend his view by obser- 
vation on the history of the Jews, or any civilized or un- 
civilized nation, in all of which he may recognize facts 
moulding the moral character, and modifying the politi- 
cal relations of one age, which are the mere effects of 
causes brought into play centuries before. These things 
may be reprobated as harsh, but they cannot be denied. 
There is a morbid sensibility, which some how or other 
passes for love of justice, regard for the honour of God, 
or charity to our kind, that revolts from details so embar- 
rassing and afilictive: but however we may feel, we can- 
not destroy the existence of the facts, nor break up the 
connection between cause and effect. And if, instead of 


* Exod, xxxiv. 6,7. t Job xxi, 17,19. + Prov. xiv. 11. xv. 25, 2y. om Ai. ae 
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hiding the one, or disregarding the other, parents would 
but consider their duties to their offspring, and duly esti- 
mate the moral character of the relation they thus sustain 
to immortal spirits, they would act a wiser part. An in- 
genious objection against an established law, or mistaken 
feelings nourished by indifference to facts, or an unwil- 
lingness to look at them, will be no apology for indolence, 
either at the bar of an enlightened conscience, or at the 
judgment-seat. 

But the general law extends its provisions to the other 
side of this interesting subject. If the iniquities of the 
fathers be visited upon the children, it is equally his law 
to ‘show mercy unto thousands of them that love him:” 
or he does as certainly exercise mercy towards the chil- 
dren of his own people, and sanctify their moral agency 
as a means of transmitting moral effects. Both of these 
scriptural declarations form a part of the same statute, 
and must have the same latitude of interpretation, as they 
are corresponding exhibitions of the same principle of 
moral government, and refer corresponding effects to. the 
agency of man as an active, operating cause. The youth- 
ful mind receives a direction, and the youthful character 
takes a form from the influence of example, which, as a 
great moral cause, must produce its appropriate moral ef- 
fect, while the Providence of God exercises its superin- 
tendence alike in both cases. Here the Scriptures again 
record particular facts. “I know Abraham, that he will 
eommand his children and his household after him; and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which he hath spoken of him.”* That which had been 
“spoken of’? Abraham, was thrown into a covenant, and 
related to him and his children. “And these words which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thy heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children.”+ *O that 
there were such an heart in them, that they would fear me 
and keep all my commandments always, that it might 
be well with them, and with their children forever.’’} 
‘“‘The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto 
ehildren’s children.”§ “Suffer little children, and forbid 


* Gen. xviii. 19. + Deut. vi. 6—9. + Deut. v, 29, § Ps. ciii. 17. 
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them not, to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”* ‘I'he promise is to you and to your chil- 
dren.”+ ‘For the unbelieving husband is sanetified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the hus- 
band: else were your children unclean, but now are they 
holy.”’t Hence, the institution of circumcision under the 
old, and baptism under the new testaments’ ordinances, 
which express, under an external sensible ceremony, the 
principle which we are endeavouring to elucidate. We 
have then arrived, by these scriptural views, at the same. 
conclusion which we reached by analysing the, covenant of 
works: the interests of children are involved in the re- 
sponsibilities of their parerits. | 

To obtain another scriptural illustration of our subject, 
we would remark, that all national compacts among men, 
even when they form according to their own will the in- 
strument of their association, rest upon the principle of re- 
presentative responsibility, and are so recognised by the 
Providence of God. In other words, a political go- 
vernment is the constitution of a political person, formed 
by an association of various individuals with their children, 
and is composed of many generations, one becoming the 
fair representative of that which succeeds, and by good or 
bad conduct securing political benefits, or entailing politi- 
cal evils. In what extended operation does this appear, 
in that dispensation of divine Providence to the Jews, 
when, in the last stage of their political existence, upon 
that generation, who, in crucifying the Lord of life and 
glory, filled up the cup of their fathers’ iniquities, 
he brought a fearful desolation as_ retributive for 
‘all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, son 
of Barachias?” The dispensation of divine mercy instituting 
a system of types, created a social body, or a great moral 
person, which was at last limited to the Jewish nation; 
It selected some of the posterity of Ab-aham, and imposed 
on them, and transmitted from gerieration to generation, a 
representative responsibility correspondent with covenant 
privileges so arranged. ‘The political person remained the 
same through all the changes of individuals, growing old 
and decrepid, iniquitous and vile, and was at last treated as 


* Luke xviii. 16. “+ Acts.ii. 39, +1 Cor. vii, 14. 
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the heir of judgments merited by all this accumulated guilt. 
Nor did this overtake them unwarned: they said, “if we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been parta’ers with them in the blood of the prophets:” 
io which Jesus replied, “Wherefore ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets: fill ye up then the measure of your 
fathers.”* The reader may pursue their history to the 
present hour, if he thinks proper, and he will find them 
still in a disjointed state, a separated and scattered 
people, notwithstanding their national prejudices are 
unabated, and their love of country as intense as ever. 
Their unhappy condition is but a warning to al] nations, 
as though it were written with a pen ef iron or the point 
of a diamond, revealing the destinies to which the errors 
of their statesmen will unavoidably lead. ‘This example 
is enough. Every one familiar with the Scriptures.can re- 
member others; to the reader of history, all the records 
of the nations form but a continued ilustration ef the 
subject in hand; and he whose prophetic view is lighted 
up. by the spirit of truth, watches the outgoings of the 
prince of life, who has not forgotten the blood of his 
saints, but will punish and change and revolutionise, until 
his righteous judgments are executed, and his salvation is 
known to earth’s utmost bound. These facts are well 
known, and can neither be denied nor frittered away: 
Happy would it be for us, if after being thus admonished, 
we had but wisdom to choose between geod and evil. 
Now we conceive the church of God to be, as she 
always has been, a social body. Believers, while they 
have their own individual interests to secure and promote, 
are yet united together in one whole, and form a great 


‘moral person; each one belongs to the association and has 


a corresponding reponsibility. “To whom coming, as unto 
a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 
God, and precious, ye also as lively stones are built up & 
spiritual house.”+ ‘Now, therefore, ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God; and are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone; im whom, all the build- 
. * Mat. xxiii, 30—35. + Pet. ii, 4—5. 
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ing, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord: in whom ye also are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the spirit.”* For by one spirit 
are we all baptised into one body—the body is not one 
member, but many. Ifthe foot shall say, because I am not 
the hand, I am not of the body, is it therefore not-of the 
body? But now, hath God set the members every one of 
them in the body, as it hath pleased him. ‘hat there 
should be no schism in the body, but that the members 
should have the same care one for another.”’+ Thus dis- 
tinctly is the unity of the church declared in-the Scrip- 
tures. And while this unity must be readily admitted, the 
principle of representative responsibility must necessarily 
enter into her constitution, for her dominion is preserved, 
and her privileges conferred from generation to genera- 
tion, each one having precisely the same interest in her 
institutions. Hence the Abrahamic covenant has its use: 
«Thy name shall be Abraham, for a father of many na- 
tions have I made thee: And I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee and thy seed after thee, in their 
generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee.”’{ This covenant then is 
perpetual, containing an overture to Abraham for his 
children as well as for himself, and constituting him their 
representative, his responsibility involving their interests, 
for all the purposes expressed. Paul argues that it wasa 
“covenant confirmed before of God in Christ,”? and that 
“the law which was four hundred and thirty years after, 
could not dis-annul it to make the promise of none effect. 
As it was a covenant of this peculiar character, it re- 
mained in force until Christ came and _ particularly re- 
spected him. “He saith not, and to seeds, as of many; but 
as of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ.” It extends 
still farther: for Christ as the seed of Abraham, is the 
medium by which the blessing 1s to be conveyed unto al! 
nations of the earth: “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law—that the blessing of Abraham might come 
on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; and in this view the 
apostle declares, “And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the. promise.”§ 
‘The covenant made with Abraham is then still in foree, 


, * Eph. ii, 19-92. $ t Cor. sili 15—31. + Gen. xviic 5-7. § Gala ii, 
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dispensing its favours*even to us, and extending itself in 
every age, until all the ends of the earth shall have re- 
ceived its blessing through Jesus Christ; and this blessing 
is the fulfilment ef the promise, “I will be a God unto 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee.”’ Every believery. 
come he from where he may, in becoming a child of faith- 
ful Abraham, enters into covenant relation with God, 
bringing his children with him, and receives a solemn 
assurance that when Jehovah becomes his God, he be- 
comes also the God of his offspring. Such is the 
nature, such the express provision of this ecclesias- 
tical instrument. Upon the whole, to suppose, that a 
constitution, or a body, thus framed, could be developed 
without the principle of representative responsibility, is 
to contradict its own terms, to declare war with God’s 
moral government, and to make the church a complete 
anomaly in the history of communities; and that too under 
circumstances where the principle is peculiarly needed to 
administer comfort to christians under some of the tender- 
est and most afllicting anxieties. It is on a preceptive 
aberration thus destructive that we desire to put our veto, 
thinking ourselves warranted to do so by the scriptural 
declaration before us; which we view as a positive asser- 
tion on the part of God, that the same principle of re- 
sponsibility, 1 in all its loveliness and all its glory, and with 
all its efliciency to produce great moral results, does exist 
in his church. The parent is solemnly bound, as he shall 
answer to the Lord Jesus when he shall come to judge the 
world in righteousness and truth, to look after the salva- 
tion of his children, and set himself about obtaining it in 
prayerful, diligent, and believing effort. Believe on the 
Lord Jesus—and thy house shall be saved. 

The original Greek word o:x0; has various significa- 
tions, or meanings, in the Scriptures: a temple, a palace, 
a private dwelling, &c. are so called. As applied to per- 
sons, it expresses a continued line of descent, and is used 
in general phrases, such as the following:—the house of 
Jacob; the house of Israel; the house of David ‘The term 
o.xse, Which we find used in the thirty second verse of this 

chapter, properly refers, as distinguished from o:x0<, to the 
domestics or servants, and the two appear to differ from 
each other in a like usage with our English werds, family 
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and household. The distinction is important, but the in- 
quiry cannot be pursued here, as our general doctrine does 
net require it; and the illustrations which would be neces- 
sary to do it justice, are too numerous to be ‘inserted in 
so short an essay. The reader, who wishes to see it dis- 
cussed at large, with great variety of learning, acuteness 
of reasoning, and clearness of demonstration, will find it 
done to his hand, in a work entitled, Facts and Evidences 
on the subject of Baptism, by the Editor of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary; which every minister of the gospel should pos- 
sess, as a most valuable addition to his library. 

We refer to this distinction, because we think itnecessary 
to fix the precise sense of the term in the passage before us: 
¢ o:xes cov. Lhe apostle addresses the jailor as a parent, and 
uses the term in relation to his family or children, giving 
him an assurance respecting the results that should follow 
from the faithful discharge of his duties as prescribed or 
imposed by his representative responsibility. ‘Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
family,”’ or children; a truth which we shall presently con- 
sider, and which is of unutterable importance to every 
believing parent, who feels the salvation of his children 
to be a subject of any interest to his heart, and has ever 
been charmed with their virtues, or wept over their er- 
rors. If the distinction between the two words we have 
stated be philologically correct, our interpretation of o:x0< 
here, is unequivocal, as it is in other passages, which we 
shall specify, to show that it is not hasty. “And if the 
man like not to take his brother’s wife, then let his bro- 
ther’s wife go up to the gate unto the elders, and say: my 
husband’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother a 
name in Israel—then shall his brother’s wife spit in his 
face, and shall answer and say, so shall it be done unto 
that man (oun oxodounees LXX.) that will not build up his 
brother’s house.”* «I will raise up evil against thee out 
of thineown house:” ex tov o:xovrov |—Thesearesuflicient to 
show, though more might be offered, that 0:20, is applied 
to the children, separate from the parents. Indeed, what 
else should it mean? Must the distinction be abolished, 
and the term viewed as interchangeable with oa? Vhen 
in relation to the present subject, we should only be com- 


* Deut. xxv. 9. + 2 Sam. xii. 11. 
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pelled to extend the principle of representative responsi- 
bility so much farther, and view the promise here given 
as offered to the faith not only of the parent, but of the 
believer as the head of a large establishment; to be re- 
ceived by him, not only in relation to his children, but to 
all who are subject to his authority, or abide under his 
roof. If any critical reader thinks himself warranted to 
extend the application of the term so far, we shall not 
stop to contend with him: for to be consistent, he must 
yield us all we ask—for the children must be included. 
«‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy children.” And as we state it, may we not ask, 
who that knows any parental anxieties, or can have any 
desire to be blessed by the great head of the church, as 
the instrument of saving one single soul, and particularly 
the souls of his own children, would not wish it true? 
Who would shrink from an investigation likely to reward 
him so richly for his trouble, and present him with one of 
those blood-purchased gifts, which at such a price must 
be inestimably precious? Will our reader follow us? We 
are aware of his difficulties, and have been obliged to re- 
move them for ourselves, as we carried to the grave the 
loved objects of our tenderest feelings—there they rest in 
hope, and there we left them in hope, blessing, praising, 
and glorifying him who is the “resurrection and the life.” 

The term saved, may perhaps by some be thought equi- 
vocal, as it may be applied to a deliverance from temporal 
calamity, as well as from spiritual disaster. The reader 
may take either he pleases, merely as a test of the gene- 
ral principle—there is representative responsibility, and 
the interests of the child are confided to the accountable 
agency of the parent, whether it be a temporal or spiritual 
salvation, Yet is there any thing doubtful as to the ap- 
plication of the term here? What is that salvation which 
is the end of faith? which is connected with baptism? 
which could be preached with effect to a poor benighted 
heathen, ready, in a paroxysm of despair, to sheathe his 
sword in his own bowels? which could relax his stern brow, 
soften his hard heart, and lead him to wash the stripes 
of the apostles of the Son of God? what salvation would 
have been preached by men whose prison doors were 
opened, and their bands loosed, by the Almighty pow- 
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er and immediate interposition of him for whose name 
they were suffering? We greatly dislike a quibble: either 
to make or answer one: to treat spiritual things as though 
we had little interest in them, or new covenant privileges, 
as if they were to be measured by our feeble conceptions, 
instead of the exceeding riches of divine mercy. 

Our doctrine, which all the foregoing discussion is de- 
signed to defend, is, that the gospel, as preached by Paul 
to the jailor, contains an overture of eternal life to him 
for his children; in which, as a parent, he was bound to 
believe; and believing which, a solemn promise was given 
to him by God, that his children should be saved from sin 
and death. ‘The promise we take as absolute; a clear, 
undisguised declaration of a purpose of love, which any 
man may understand, and which this new convert to the 
faith of the gospel, appears fully to have understood. We 
cannot consent to a single interpolation, intended to quali- 
fy the promise: such as, if they believe, they shall be 
saved: how does this extend the believer’s privilege, or 
what particular consolation does this afford to him as a 
parent? If God promises that his children should be saved, 
all the difficulties, which the amendment we are consider- 
ing would remove, are already provided for: he in that 
promise gives an assurance that they shall believe, and so 
on with every other personal change that salvation sup- 
poses to be necessary. ‘To give the whole in other words, 
Paul declares what God promises in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, “I will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee:” that is, this is the overture of divine grace to poor 
miserable men, who are by nature the children of wrath, 
and whose children, like themselves, need a Saviour. And 
if such be the Abrahamic covenant, if such be the expo- 
sition that Paul gives of it, as still in force under the 
New Testament, then every minister of the gospel, in ad- 
dressing poor sinners, is under a solemn obligation as hold- 
ing a place in the church thus constituted, to wait at, and 
dispense from, her altar, according to the extent of her 
privileges: he must proclaim, without any equivocation, 
what God has said—I will be a God unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee; which is precisely what Paul asserts in 
the passage before us, only in other words. If this be 
¢éorrect, then let. every man take care hew he preaches, 
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the gospel, and attempt not for a single moment to limit 
its grace. 

Any one who takes the trouble to look at society, can 
easily discover a common sense reason for such a provi- 
sion in the house of God. The instructions and example 
of a parent have a strong influence in forming the moral 
character of his child: a proneness to imitation runs 
throughout society, and produces those features of moral 
likeness, or of sectional morality, which has been so of- 
ten noticed. Moreover, a parent, from the anxieties he 
feels, and the affectionate interest he can take, (who does 
not see what an awful thing it is to be an orphan’; is the 
best qualified to develope the moral powers of his offspring. 
Now, in the dispensation of God’s mercy to sinners, he 
employs these very principles of social life in the accom- 
plishment of his gracious designs; and as human agency is 
the great instrument by which he operates here, he calls 
it into action to its utmost extent; and in the present case, 
connects his own grace with the parental storge, that ano- 
ther and another may be saved for everlasting glory. Nor 
can there be an improbability that success will crown the 
efforts of a parent playing the part of a minister of the 
gospel around the family altar, more than on the extended 
scale of sanctuary services. It is the promise of God 
which affords encouragement, and on which the agent em- 
ployed may most confidently rely in both cases; and the 
promise has precisely the same relation to human agency 
in each, and corresponds with the general principles of 
morality: ‘work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God that worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

Perhaps the reader may now refuse to proceed any far- 
ther, and censure us for estimating the faith of the parent 
as the meritorious cause of the child’s salvation. But sure- 
ly this must be careless reading: we have not even hinted 
at it, nor do we hold it: we are merely arguing, that in the 
wise arrangements of the covenant of redemption, God in 
making use of human agency as a moral cause to accom- 
plish spiritual effects, employs it in various ways, and 
among others, brings the influence of a parent to act deci- 
sively upon the child, under the inducement of a promised 
blessing. Was the jailor’s faith the meritorious cause. of 
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his own salvation?. When the message of truth reaches 
the conscience of a sinner, must the effect be ascribed to 
the merit of him who utters it? Does faith in any case be- 


come the meritorious cause of salvation? And yetis it not ’ 


he who believeth that is saved, and will not God’s promise 
be fulfilled to every one that believes? We consider faith 
as an active principle, as.a moral operating cause which 
must produce its own legitimate effects. The apostle 
James, declares, “faith, if it hath not werks, is dead, being’ 
alone:”? and we have merely given to it its scriptural rela- 
tion, when we urge upon parents its exercise with respect 
to the salvation of their children, because God gives them 
a promise for their salvation: It never can be contrary 
to the nature of human agency, but on the other hand is 
pure and simple morality, to believe what God has said; 
and this does not make faith the meritorious cause of 
salvation. Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
to him for righteousness: yet Abraham was saved by 
grace, and looked to the Son of God for his justifying 
plea. And so christian parent, God proffers to you the 
salvation of your children: is it not your duty. to believe it? 
Cannot God fulfil his own promise? Is not his promise ne- 
cessarily true? And when thou hast believed, and thy 
child is saved, is it, or is it not, a matter of grace? Faith 
is precisely the same christian grace in this connexion 
that it is in every other: operates precisely in the same way, 
and is to be defined by the same terms, and illustrated by 
the same general reasonings. It is not a mere intellectual 
assent to a specific proposition: it is not an occasional ex- 
citement of animal feeling: ‘but a steady, firm and rational 
reliance upon the testimony God has given, necessarily, 
closely, and zealously followed by effort, as if what God 
had promised, was really to be obtained. As a man 
flies to the Saviour when he is brought to believe the tes- 
timony of God concerning him; as a minister goes forth 
to preach the gospel, resting upon divine assistance, and 
labours with all the intenseness of his zeal and ardor of 
his love to bring; sinners to Christ; so the anxious parent 
embraces the promise given by Paul to the jailor; consi- 
ders it as a part of the overture of the gospel; views him- 
self as called into a service in which Jehovah promises, to 
be a God to him and to his seed after him, and diligently 
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uses all the means his agency can employ for the salvation 
of his children. =~ - 

“This train of reasoning corresponds with the general 
statute, “Ask whatever you will, and it shall be done unto 
you: all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, ye shall 
receive.” And is faith here the meritorious cause of bles- 
sings so liberally dispensed? Can there be bestowed a more 
munificent privilege, or a larger grant? Can the spirit of 
man, whatever may be its conflicts, ask for more? And 
would not a parent from this feel himself warranted to 
pray for the salvation of his children? Must not his 
prayer express his faith, or meet the chilling repulse, “he 
who wavereth can expect nothing of the Lord?” And 
would his faith be the meritorious cause on which the bles- 
sing is suspended? Are we not at liberty thus to state the 
ease? May not, ought not a parent to feel an anxiety about 
his children’s salvation? May he not come with this anxi- 
ety to the throne, whither he is invited to ask for what- 
ever he will? Ask for any thing, ask for every thing, but a 
blessing on them over whom his heart yearns with untold 
tenderness? Ask for any thing, for every thing they need, 
except their salvation? Use a covenant privilege which 
does not extend with the principle of the covenant? Pray 
without believing? O! christian parent, away with all 
trifling on a subject so solemn, nor sport with the sorrows 
of thy offspring. Itis Jehovah who says, “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved and thy children:” 
‘IT will be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee.” 
‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” And if God cannot 
lie, it is worth your while to try the experiment. 

But the reader may press another difliculty upon us, 
which in his own estimation may be sufficient to overturn 
our whole theory: Many of the children of God’s profess- 
ing people are abandoned and vile. The fact is common; 
and if the objecting reader be a parent whose children are 
found among the faithless, the fact should harrow up all 
his feelings. Is it to thee a small matter that thy child is a 
despiser of the grace of the gospel? And because it is so, 
wouldst thou try to set aside the divine word in which he 

mised to be “‘a God unto thee and to thy seed after 
theer”? Has God become unfaithful, and hast thou found 
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him out? Which think you, we must suspect, God’s fidel- 
ity or yours? You have not neglected your duty, but God 
has broken his word? Would you assert this in explana- 
tion of the moral disaster that afflicts your family? If you 
dare not, then the sin is your own: you have not believed 
the divine promise: and if this is not believed, how can 
you expect it to be fulfilled? All God’s promises are offer- 
ed to our faith. 

But supposing the promise believed, is the faith of pro- 
fessors as active as it ought to be? Are they engaged in 
bringing up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord? Are they net few, very few, who un- 
dertake to instruct their children on religious subjects: 
And are they not fewer still who show any concern whe- 
ther their children acquire religious truth or not; or whe- 
ther any serious impression has been left on their heart, 
and brought them near to Christ? The various academic 
studies of the young are watched with great interest; if 
one plan will not do, another is tried; if one tutor fail to 
gain the confidence of his pupil, another is sought: the 
character of our schools is under continual and rigid in- 
vestigation, for no parent loves to charge his child with 
deficiency in mental qualification, or dereliction in moral 
virtue. But religion is a small matter compared with a 
regular education, and the salvation of the soul, how tri- 
fling, compared with a college course! It is not uncommon 
to hear attention to the one offered as an apology for inat- 
tention to the other, and that too by professing christians, 
as if there was nothing wrong in all this, and the religions 
instruction of the voung might be disregarded with impu- 
nity. And what must be the consequence of all this cold 
neglect and presumptuous unbelief? Is it not throwing the 
children of God’s professing people out of the protection 
of his covenant love, and exposing them to the fearful con. 
sequences of being without God, and without hope in the 
world’ The doctrine of representative responsibility 3 it- 
self, as we have endeavoured to exhibit it in this essay, 
awards to parental transgression this very evil. Hence 
David found evil raised up against him out of his own 
house, and Eli, who restrained not his sons when they 
‘made themselves vile, witnessed the wrath of God poured 
out upon them for their growing wickedness. “The fact 
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then which is urged as an objection to our theory, can 
only serve to confirm it. Let the christian parent examine 
for himself; should he find it so, let us address another 
word to him: repent thee quickly of thy sin: mourn over it 
before thy covenant God; it may be thou shalt not yet find 
it too late, and that he who waits to be gracious will par- 
don thy sin and save thy wandering, hardened, profligate 
child. He heard Abraham when he prayed for Ishmael, 
and he may hear thee. If thou hast sinned, wouldst thou 
not, is it not thy duty, to repent? Go, and without de- 
lay, offer up a broken heart and a contrite spirit. 
Perhaps the eye of some careless, licentious youth, over 
whom a believing or distressed parent is mourning in the 
bitterness of anguish, may rest on these pages; and he may 
congratulate himself on a new apology he has discovered 
to screen him from censure. If any one is determined to 
make a mock of sin, trifle with divine truth, and sport 
with the sorrows of his own soul, we cannot help it; like 
Hphraim, he is joined to his idols, and we may let him 
alone, after a parting word; ‘‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.”’* We say not 
this however to get rid of the apparent difficulty that con- 
scious guilt would press upon our notice. Does represen- 
tative responsibility destroy personal accountability? 
Could this be inferred from any other social institution 
established among men? Whatever may be the sin of 
parents, and to whatever dreadful results it may lead, we 
know and feel that sociality of existence does not destroy 
its individuality: the one moral principle runs until it 
meets its limit created by the other; and so both operate 
without producing confusion in the general system of which 
they are constituent parts. The objection seems in former 
times to have grown into a proverb, and to have passed 
from one to another with much carelessness—**The fathers 
have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” + Here was an attempt to set one part of God’s 
moral constitution against another, and to justify disregard 
to the one by the operation of the other. “But,” says 


* Eccl, xx. 9. + Jer. xxxi, 29.—Ezek. xviii. 2,—Sam. v, 7. 
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God, “every one shall die for his own iniquity—Behold, 
all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine; the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
Are we to suppose that God alters his moral government. 
in order to escape a wicked imputation from presumptuous 
men? Was the great principle of representative respon- 
sibility set aside, when the Redeemer called upon the 
Jews to fill up their father’s cup, that all the blood, down 
from the murder of Abel, might be revenged on that gen- 
eration? Certainly not. Then the proverb of the Jews 
was an ignorant slander on doctrines they did aot under- 
stand. 

It may not be unprofitable to remind the reader of a 
case stated in the Scriptures, in which mercy does appear 
to modify the principle of representative responsibility, 
and by which both parents and their children are en- 
couraged faithfully to perform their duty. The unbe- 
lieving husband,”’ says Paul, “is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband: else 
were your children unclean; but now are they holy.”* 
The result, under such an unfavourable association, might 
have been very different: but mercy is the Lord’s delight. 
We have often thought how great the solace the believing 
wife, whose partner 1s abandoned to every vice—a case 
which unfortunately is very common—may derive from 
this declaration of Paul. It is an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, and shows how narrowly its operation has been 
watched. The widowed wife, who believes in the over- 
ture of the gospel, seems to have her ease particularly pro- 
vided for, and may accept with great freedom, the offer 
her abandoned husband rejects. Young man, the child 
of a mother’s sorrows, take heed how thou treat such a 
parent, and Jest thou forfeit the blessing of her widow- 
hood, sanctified to thee by her faith in the divine promise, 
«believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thy children shall 
be saved,” and which the grace of God permits her to 
take entire. 

But however these things may be considered, every man 
has the gospel offered to himself, which he, for himself, 
must reject or accept. If he perish at last, ‘this,” let 
him remember, “is the condemnation, that light is come 


* 1 Cor. vil. 14. 
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into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil.”” ‘Ho every one that 
thirsteth, come to the waters; and he that hath no mo- 
ney, come buy wine and milk, without money and with- 
out price.” He cannot excuse himself from guilt, nor can 
he find a refuge from wrath in the day when Christ shall 
come, if he neglect this offered mercy as it is tendered to 
his own soul. He is personally responsible, and must 
take care that he trifle not with interests so momentous. 
We have detained the reader too long, or we might 
refer him to facts on this interesting subject. Let him sup- 
ply this by his own careful observation, not hastily deter- 
mining against a general truth from a particular case, of 
which he may perhaps have the most superficial know- 
ledge, or which has not yet terminated in the government 
of a kind and tender Providence. ‘The Lord never for- 
gets a trust his people repose in him; and often does the 
wandering child of a distressed believer, waiting upon 
God in prayer, receive a check, coming he knows not 
whence; a temptation is presented and he dares not yield, 
yet he knows not why. The reader shall find these things 
true, if he will but carefully inquire, and shall witness 
many a scene where divine grace reigns and triumphs 
over all that is unhappy and afflicting in human things. 
If he be a parent, may he know God as his God, and the 
God of his seed after him, and receive in all its latitude 
the promise we have been endeavouring to unfold, “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and 


THY HOUSE.” 
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